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activities of his own class, he has Reneral oversight 
over the whole field of operations to the extent of 
making or trying to make the different parts articu- 
late harmoniously ; and more particularly he finds it 
necessary to keep an eye on the individual pupils 
who decided to go at farming on their own hook and 
were given holdings, but are, to juit it generally, 
more enthusiastic than scientific. These young free 
lances, or more strictly speaking, free hoes, were, in 
fact, the pioneers on the field, and thereby hangs a 
tale : With the hardy independent spirit of those 
who won the West, several of the small boys had 
anticipated the coming of the man with the plow, who 
had been expected, eagerly but in vain, two weeks 
before he came, and without so much as a “by your 
leave" they had “squatted” here and there over the 
tract wherever were to their eyes the choicest 
farming prospects. They had built stick stockades 
around them, had put up ferocious warnings to tres- 
passers and were getting things under “a high state 
of cultivation." .\ few even had invested their all 
in a package or two of radish seeds and already had 
their crops in. 

Great then was their consternation on rushing 
out of school one afternoon to find their worlds up 
side down under the all-levelling plow. Civilization 
had overtaken them. They were told that their 
boundaries did not conform to the “government’' 
survey and that they had neglected the formality of 
securing deeds from the land office. In short, as 
usually happens to squatters in the end, they were 
evicted. Their pluck and industry, however, wete 
worth rewarding, and thej' were consoled with the 
assurance they would be given equivalent holdings in 
the new scheme of things and those who had lost their 
seeds would be compensated with other and better 
ones. Thus peace was restored on the frontier. 

While “many hands make quick work.” it must be 
admitted that our farmers are mostly amateurs in a 
very literal sense, and we do not expect as high a 
crop yield per acre as professionals get. Still we 
hope that some at least of our plantings will survive 
the possibly at times misdirected energj- of the plant- 


OUR SCHOOL GARDENS 

School gardens, or “war gardens,” as seems to be 
more modern name, are the rage everywhere this 
spring and our children do not propose to be a bit 
behind others in this respect. A strip along the 
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OUR BEGINNING CLASS 

One of the most interesting features about a 
school for the deaf, or any other sort of school 
for that matter, is always the beginning class. 
There were in all something over twenty new- 
comers among our pupils this year but a few of them, 
being older than the average or having come in from 
other schools, were scattered around among other 
classes. The beginning c’ass propei, in Miss Fitts’s 
room, now numbers seventeen. All are lively at- 
tractive little folks who give promise of growing 
up to be a credit to the school in every way and 
their parents as well. The class is too large for one 
room, of course, but the arrival of several late-comers 
has swelled it beyond its wonted proportions. 

The “babies,” as every one calls them, are ju.st as 
good when they are good and just as mischievous 
w’hen tlie\' are mischievous, as the proverbial little 
girl with the proverbial “little curl right down in 
the middle of the forehead.” Being bright healthy 
youngsters they like to learn and they like to play. 
It is a question whether visitors, for whom this room 
is always an especial attraction, are more pleased 
with their accomplishments or their jolly faces and 
pranks. They are making good progress, too ; es- 
pecially so in view of the late opening of school last 
fall and the irregular times at which many of them 
entered. They and their teacher alike deserve credit. 
No longer are they little “new ignorants.” not even 
knowing their owm nances, but are “w'ise.” 

They are named as follow's : — Eleanor Dwyer, 
Marjorie Brittan, Dolly Carrigan, Alma Clatts, .^lice 
Doyle, Eleanor Frost, Marion Gronkowski, Francesco 
Mazzaro, Singne Nordberg, Margaret Ognibene, 
Douglas Richards, Marcel Szcykalski, Carmelo Ter- 
razzino, Russel Farr, Charlie Smith, Helen Mc- 
Michle. and Esther Decker. 


entire south end of the grounds has been plowed up, 
making a general garden about three hundred feet 
long by thirty wide. This has been subdivided into 
class plots and the class plots into individual plots, 
those for younger pupils being 6 ft. by 15 ft. and 
for older ones 10 ft. by 15 ft. each, and all who 
applied were allowed to stake down a claim, and 
turn farmers as long as the available supply of 
farms held out. Where whole classes applied the 
teacher took charge and directed the laying out and 
planting of the class plot. Mr. Ragna is finding 
scope for his training as a scientific farmer at Storrs, 
as in addition to immediate direction of the earthly 
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Shaw, Vice-Presicleut; Miss Cory, Secretary; Mr. 
Ragna, Critic. 


The Girls’ Swing and See-Saws 


ers and help to feed the hungry world through the 
days of war and famine to come, if come they must. 

It is strange that America had to wait for an awful 
war to come upon her to teach her what she ought 
to have learned long ago, namely that neglects and 
ignorance of the soil and its real possibilities were 
the obvious cause of the high and ever increasing 
cost of living; that the abandomncnt and increasing 
ign()rance of farming and gardening among the great 
body of our native American population and cor- 
responding rush of everybody to a city to work in 
a factory or office and live in a flat or worse, would 
ultimately leave us foodless and change high prices 
to famine prices. We are learning some things this 
year, thank der Kaiser und Gott. 


NEW PLAY GROUND APPARATUS 

Mr, Butterweck and the carpenter boys have been 
putting in all their spare time of late getting swings, 
see-saws and .sand boxes made and set up out 
in the small children’s playgrounds ready for the 
pleasant spring weather. That their efforts are ap- 
tireciated is attested by the fact tliat twenty-seven 
small boys were counted swarming over their sand 
pile the first day it was ready for business. One 
would almost think sand was good to eat, they were 
so fond of it. It took the girls longer to get rec- 
onciled to the idea of getting their hands dirty — 
boys have no such compunctions — but now the girls 
are just as fond of sand cookery as the boys are of 
filling one another's eyes and hair with it. Yes, that 
there are occasional fights among the boys over 
possession of the terrain must be admitted, hut as 
sand is not very deadly ammunition the carnage is 
not serious. 

The combination swing and see-.saw on the girls’ 
.side is really a work of art and architecture. The 
boys cast many envious glances toward it and really 
it is rather fortunate that it is too heavy for them 
to carry away, or they might be trying it. This is 
one case where it certainly cannot be said that the 
boys get the best of it and the girls get what is left. 
The swing frame is twelve feet high and well braced. 
It accommodates two swings, and consequently at 
least two swingers, at once. .The see-saw horse is 
Iiitched firmly to one post of the swing frame so he 
cannot run away, and he accommodatingly carries 
four or more riders on his back, at once, having two 
cross-plan! s. 

The boys also have a see-saw': horse hobbled in 
their playgrounds, but no swing yet. To compensate 
in some degree their horse has three cross-planks 
and anywhere from six to thirty-six rough riders 
Ttnay be seen on him at once. 


We ought to have a larger outfit of playgrounds 
apparatus, as occasionally the older pupils have to be 
driven off these to make room for the little ones for 
whom they were designed, but really it is not a bad 
start. 


THE VAIL LITERARY SOCIETY 

One of the first step taken by the older pupils 
and officers after the opening of school last fall 
was the organization of the Vail Literary Society, 
so named in memory of Miss Vail, a valued 
teacher w'hom the school lost by death the pre- 
vious year. 

There are now sixty-five boys and girls in the 
membership. Monthly meetings have been held 
in the chapel the last Saturday evening of each 
month, and some v’ery interesting programs have 
been given. The members are learning lessons 
that wdll be of great value to them in after life; — 
ease of manner in public appearance, how' to 
think on their feet, how to express themselves in 
English and enjoyment of things of the intellect. 
The officers are Mr. Porter, President; Alfred W. 


' THE BUSY BEES CLUB 

The Busy Bees Club was formed in October, 
its members being the monitors and several older 
girls. They have met every *^donday night in 
Mrs. Kibbe’s room after sfutiy -hpur. The “Queen 
Bee” is Ruth Ranishaw and th6 “Buzzer” Marion 
Bausman. Taking for thfcir motto “Bee Busy,” 
they immediately demonstrated the fact that they 
could live up to it by hemstitching eight pairs 
of scrim curtains which have made several rooms 
more attractive. Some of the girls have learned 
to knit and others have learned new patterns in 
crocket. Esther Woelper has made several at- 
tractive handkerchief edges. Two very enjoy- 
able parties have been held during the winter, 
one at Christmas with a pretty tree and the other 
in honor of Miss Koehler’s birthday. We have 
lost two members, Anna Robinson having to 
leave school on account of poor health and Jose- 
phine Kulikowski leaving at 'Christmas and now 
being at work in Newark. T 

THE BOYS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The Boys’ Athletic Association is an old estab- 
lished organization of our school and one that 
meets with very enthusiastic ' support from all 
sides. Their activities this year have been con- 
fined chiefly to devising ways and means of 
meeting the expenses of the games on the bask,^t- 
ball and baseball schedules. The members h4ye^ 
paid dues toward this and subscriptions have been 
taken up among interested friends. In addition 
the boys are discussing the wisdom of giving art 
entertainment toward the end of the school year 
to add to their available funds. ' ' 

Another aim of the association this year, and 
one deserving of special note,- has been directed 
toward raising the standard' ^ true gentlemanly 
sportsmanship among the players, with notice- 
able success, we are glad to say. Meetings have 
not been held at stated intervals but as often as 
occasion seemed to demand. The officers are as 
follows; — Mr. Ragna, President; Frank W. Hop- 
paugh, Vice-President; Fred D. Ciampaglia, Sec- 
retary and Alfred W. Shaw, Treasurer. 


THE GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The Girls’ Association, which was organized 
last October, has progressed very noticeably dur- 
ing the year. There are twentj' members of the 
association and meetings conducted by the girls 
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The Vail Literary Society 


have been held every month. 

Several basketball teams were formed and play- 
ers picked for the first team. This team has play- 
ed games with the Y. W. C. A. and High School 
teams both on outside floors and our own floor. 
Although these games have not resulted in victory 
for the girls, they have been good practice and 
leave the girls in better shape for next year. 

In January, $17.50 was subscribed by the 
teachers and officers for an outfit for the basket- 
ball team. This money was spent for middy- 
blouses, shoes, ties and monograms for the middy- 
blouses. 

It is hoped the girls will show an interest in 
tennis and that some good tennis players will 
develop this spring. 


SOCIAL PLEASURES 

In schools such as ours which are open to both 
sexes it would seem unnatural not to give the boys 
and girls reasonable social privileges. Children of 
all ages in every community arc allowed to have 
their little parties, and games, and dances, and during 
the ten or twelve years our children have their home 
in the School and are growing to maturity they 
should be allowed such social pleasures as other 
young people enjoy. It is the only opportunity many 
■of them ever have of mingling freely' with those of 
their own class who are naturally their most con- 
genial associates. Social meetings among the pupils 
not only add greatly to the pleasures of school life, 
but they have a refining i tfluence upon both sexes. 
You can easily tell a young man who has had sisters 
for companions. He is distinguished by a courtli- 
ness of maner and purity of conversation which are 
often sadly wanting in one who has not been accus- 
tomed to woman's society. The rougher edges of 
his nature are smoothed down and the better qualities 
refined. .\nd if sisters have so much to do with 
making gentlemen of their brothers, they in turn 
are indebted to their brothers for the ease and grace 
with which they carry themselves in company and 
their modest self-possession which is one of the femi- 
nine attractions. 

Our boys and girls are deprived in great measure 
of home influences and the social pleasure of the 
home circles. If they are to know anything about the 
polite usages of society such accomplishments should 
be acquired while they are learning the more prac- 
tical lessons of life in the schools provided for them. 

We think our boys and girls should be allowed to 
have sociables at least once a month, and while it 
would be very improper to open the door and invite 
Cupid in, we would not stop up the key-hole to keep 
him out. These pupils of ours expect to marry 


sooner or later, and most of them do marry. Isn’t 
it better to give them some opportunity of making 
suitable choice while they are associated together in 
school than to let them take the greater risk of 
making mesalliances later on? 

We believe that it is our duty to put into the 
lives of our pupils all the rational pleasures their 
school-days will hold, and where there is no rea- 
sonable ground for objection we should not discour- 
age any plans of theirs which may involve their 
future welfare and happiness . — Virginia Guide. 


DEAF AUTHOR’S MOVING PICTURE 

It is pleasing to chronicle the success of a deaf 
man in any profession or vocation. The world of 
.A.rt and Sculpture has many brilliant representatives; 
the world of Letters fewer and less conspicuous. But 
Howard L. Terry, of Los .A.ngeles, is winning success 
in this field. His volumes of verse have attracted 
attention and a novel of his has been completed in 
serial form in one of the leading agricultural period- 
icials of the country. This story, which has for the 
hero a deaf man, is to be represented in moving 


pictures by the Selig Company and we shall watch 
the bill board carefully from now on to see "A Voice 
from the Silence” announced at the show. The 
Moving Picture Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf might purchase one of the films 
to add to its collection. — Hawkeye. 


THE DE L’EPEE MEMORIAL 

Mr. Olof Hanson suggests that the proposed me- 
morial to Abbe de I’Epee for which funds are now 
being collected by the American deaf, be located in 
Minneapolis in front of the new Thompson Memorial 
Building, recently erected for the use of the deaf 
of that city. 

It strikes us that in the absence of a compelling 
reason for a location in any particular state or city 
a national memorial, such as the one proposed, should 
be located in the capitol city of the nation. People 
from every corner of the country feel a proprietary 
interest in their capitol city and visit it in crowds 
where they pass by metropolis and art and business 
centres. The memorial would have a better chance 
to be seen and admired by the average American 
tliere than elsew'here else. If a satisfactory location 
on some leading throughfare can be secured we are 
in favor of placing the memorial at Washington 
City . — The Kentucky Standard. 


NEW JERSEY PICK-UPS 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt, of Princeton, enter- 
tained a party to dinner, at their attractive home 
on Sunday, .April 29th last. Those m the party were 
Mrs. R. B. Lloyd, of Vancouver, Wash., wife of the 
late Rowland B. Lloyd of the Trenton School, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. S. Porter and ^Ir. Robert E. Conley 
of the Trenton School. They had the good luck to 
see an aeroplane circling directly overhead at a 
height of about five thousand feet which finally re- 
turned to the Aviation camp not very far from the 
University. The Hunts have two charming children, 
Muriel aged fourteen and Gladys eleven months. 
-Among their other possessions is a kitchen garden. 

Mr. Hans P. Hansen, of Hoboken, has had three 
operations performed on his nose by a noted spe- 
cialist. 

Mrs. I. V. Jenkins, who has been confined to a 
sanitarium in this State, for several months, on ac- 
count of a breakdown, is now with her sister in 
Boonton very much improved. 

The convention of the State Association to be held 
in Newark on May 50th, ought to be well attended. 
We are sorry this paper is not in position to publish 
an official program. Perhaps President Stephenson 
has some surprises up his sleeve. 
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Mr. William E. Shaw, of West Orange, is working 
on his latest devices for the hard of hearing, so as 
to have them ready for an exhibition before the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing on 
May 19th. The same devices will be exhibited in 
Hartford, Conn., on the 25th inst. 

Paul Reed Tarbutton, a former New Jersey boy, 
but now of Oxford, Maryland, writes that he has 
forsaken shoemaking for fanning. 

NOT HIS JOB 

“I’m not supposed to do that.” said he, 

When an extra task he chanced to see ; 

“That is not my joh. and it's not my care. 

So ril pass it by and leave it there.” 

And the Iwtss who gave him his weekly pay 
Lost more than his wages on him that day. 

“I'm not supposed to do that,” he said ; 

“That duty belongs to Jim or Fred.” 

So a little task that was in his way 
That he could have handled without delay 
Was left unfinished ; the way was paved 
For a heavy loss that he could have saved. 

“I'm not on duty just now,” he said. 

And the water ran as out he sped ; 

The lights were burning as he passed a door. 

But he was free, and cared nothing more. 

At night the water had run a heap 
And the bill was everything but cheap. 

And the lights had burned a dime or two 
Because he left them as he passed through. 

And other things he could have done 
To help his boss save a little mon. 

But he was free in every way, 

.\nd so the loss was great that day. 

And time went on and he kept his place 
But he never altered his easy pace. 

And folks remarked on how well he knew 
The line of tasks he was hired to do; 

For never once was he known to turn 
His hand to things not of his concern. 

But there in his foolish rut he stayed 
And for all he did he was fairly paid. 

But he never was worth a dollar more 
Than he got for his toil when the week was o’er ; 
For he knew too well when his work was through 
And he’d done all he was hired to do. 

If you want to grow in this world, young man, 
You must do every day all the work you can ; 

If you find a task, though it’s not your bit. 

And it should be done, take care of it; 

And you’ll never conquer or rise if you 
Do only the things you’re supposed to do. 

— Edgar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press 


A DEAF CHAUFFEUR 

Uriah Shockley, one of our advanced pupils, has 
the unique distinction of being the only deaf person 
in the State of Maryland, who possesses a chauffer's 
license recently granted him by State Commissioner 
of Automobiles, Austin L. Baughman. And he is 
justly proud of it. He had been driving his mother’s 
car the past two years and never met with an ac- 
cident . — Maryland Bulletin. 


Between levity and cheerfulness there is a wide 
distinction ; and the mind which is most open to levity 
is frequently a stranger to cheerfulness. — Blair. 


BOYS THAT SUCCEED 

“A new boy came into our office to-day,” said a 
wholesole grocery merchant to his wife at the supper 
table. “He was hired by the firm at the request of 
the senior member, who thought that the boy gave- 
promise of good things. But I feel sure that the boy 
will be out of the office in less than a week.” 

“What makes you think so?” inquired his wife. 

“Because the very first things he wanted to know 
W'as just exactly how much he was expected to do.”" 

“Perhaps you will change your mind about him.’” 

“Perhaps I shall, “replied the merchant, “but I do^ 
not think so.” 

Three days later, the business man said to his 
wife, “.\bout that boy you remember I mentioned 
two or three days ago. Well he is the best boy who- 
ever entered the store.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“In the easiest way in the world. The first morn- 
ing after the boy began to work he performed very 
faithfully and systematically the exact duties as- 
signed him, which he had been so careful to have 
explained to him. When he had finished he came to- 
me and said ; “Mr. , I have finished all the 

work. Now, what can I do?” 

“I was a little surprised, but 1 gave him a little job 
of work, and forgot all about him until he came into 
the room with the question. “What next?” That 
settled it for me. He was the first boy that ever 
entered our office who was wdlling and volunteered 
to do more than was assigned him. I predict a suc- 
cessful career for that boy as a business man. — The- 
Canadian. 


Being a deaf-mute all his life did not restrain- 
Charles Forshee of 502 South Oak Street, Wichita, 
Kansas, from becoming an expert shoemaker. When 
he was a small boy he decided to take up the trade of 
making and repairing shoes. He attended the school 
for deaf at Olathe, Kan., and has been a resident of 
Wichita for the last ten years. He possesses a rept' 
tation of being one of the best Aoemakers in the ciij . 


Be of good cheer. — John 16:33. 
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TRENTON 

By Miles Sweeney 


■ iF everybody followed the example of 
[ Mr. Frederick Walz the food shortage 
scare could never have happened, (lo 
I to 317 William Street and take a look 
' at the back yard. Notice the onions, 
tomatoes, radishes, parsley, lima beans, string beans — 
that miniature farm to which Mr. Walz has devoted 
his spare time for many years. We have said little : 
Mr. Walz puts in ten hours daily at the Roebling 
plant where he has been employed longer than any 
other deaf person, and is the sole support of his 
aged mother. Good boy, Fred ! 

❖ * 5 * 

Another gentleman who is raising truck in his 
back-yard is none other than Mr. George S. Porter. 
He started this year in patriotic response to our 
Uncle Sammy’s plea that every bit of idle land be 
utilized in order to insure a surplus wherewith to 
succor the forces of democracy across the ocean now 
engaged in titanic death grapple wdth those of autoc- 
racy. If the deaf can’t join the militia, they can at 
least do like George and not expect him to do it all. 


one who had been either very short-sighted or very 
absent-minded. 

+ * 

Mrs. William Bennison had as a recent guest her 
sister from Ridgefield, N. J. She intends to move 
to New York City ere long. No, not Mrs. Bennison 
— that would prove something of a calamity to us. 

❖ -F 

How would you like to have your only daughter 
and your only grandson move to Elizabeth, N. J., and 
your beloved wife spend three days in New York 
City, leaving you all alone at home ? Such was the 
recent lot of Mr. George S. Porter. His son-in-law, 
Mr, Cross, has just secured an excellent position in 
the aforesaid Jersey town and hereafter we will find 
only two faces in the Porter home. 

❖ •{. 

That heading of the agricultural column — fine, 
isn’t it ? Yes, it’s so. And who designed it ? 
Why, Miss Fannie Bass. She is at work on another 
intended to grace the front page of our excellent 
monthly. But this is not all : she is making a desk 
for her own use. 

It seems that girl can do everjthing. She can 


paint, draw, and model in clay. Her present course 
at the .^rt School is wood-carving ; next she expects 
to learn photoengraving, and I will not be surprised 
if she tackles architecture some day. 

Last time she was seen at home she was reading 
a work on pedago_gy — you never catch her taking a 
nap. Her earlier years at school touched among 
other subjects algebra, physics, cbemistrv’, geometry, 
literature and some foreign tongues ; and this year 
she expects to get her diploma at the Normal School 
where she has been studying pedagogics, that is, the 
science of teaching, and where she has received a 
fair average in ps.vchology, which forms the back- 
bone of that science. 

You ask, but of what use all this learning ? But 
then, how do you employ your own spare time ? 
Idle it away at cards? Drinking? Gossiping? 
Spooning ? It is amusing enough what philosphers 
and comic writers say of learned persons. Schopen- 
hauer for one says, “The wig is the symbol of the 
man of learning, pure and simple. It adorns the 
head with a copious quantity of false hair, in lack of 
one’s own ; just as erudition means endowing it with 
a great mass of alien thought." -And at another 
place he says, “The most profound learning is no 
more akin to genius than a collection of dried plants 
is like Nature, with its constant flow of new life, 
ever fresh, ever young, ever changing.’’ For further 
instances I refer you to Moliere's "Learned Ladies." 

But all this cannot apply to Miss Fannie Bass. She 
is as free from affectation as any farm girl. You 
go to her house without the slightest fear of being 
deluged with Greek. You find her verj’ much un- 
like certain ladies w'ho talk political economy all day 
long and then pine for a Romeo. She has tact In 
vain do you detect a stoop in the figure so common 
w’ith those who habitually bend over their books ; 
she stands before you an erect, athletic figure and 
with a face possessing all the freshness, all the 
charms of youth. 

•F ❖ 

We are sorry to inform you that Mrs. Hattie 
Tobin's nephew, Mr. George Moore, died a few 
weeks ago; 

❖ ❖ 

More hard luck for George. He filled his coal- 
bins to overflow in anticipation of a “higher cost,” 
only to shortly afterwards find the price drop fifty 
cents per ton ! But Porter is some game boy, always 
was. 

❖ ❖ 

We must speak of another George. Behold George 
F, Morris, Esq., gentleman dude, jokesmith, nierrv- 
andrew. Remember him ? On Saturday, May 12th, 
this unique character saw fit to come from Florence, 
N. J.. where he is employed in a foundry, to the 


■F •F 

The case of Mr. Francis Purcell is in a lesser 
sense like that of the fabled Pheenix, which is sup- 
posed to make appearance but once every five hun- 
dred years. It was accordingly with rare good for- 
tune that the writer in company with Mr. Walter 
Throckmorton taling a stroll one evening down 
town collided with the old boy. We shook hands 
long and energetically, and soon received the intel- 
ligence that he has been all those years steadily 
employed in one of the great Roebling mills. 

It certainly was very strange! We were riding 
on a home-bound trolley all the way from town late 
in the afternoon of Wednesday, May 2, Mr. Goelitz 
and I. 1 was hanging on a strap, the car being quite 
crowded, and Mr. Goelitz. bless Mm! was sitting 
right under my nose. Nothing strange, to be sure; 
but patience. The car rounds into Hamilton .\ve 
and presently stops at Hudson St. .-Vn old man rises, 
hurries to the door, gets off — Goelitz 1 Till then 1 
didn’t recognize the old fellow and I believe he never 
did me: what’s more, I hadn't seen him for many, 
many a day. It was of course too late to accost 
him, to apologize — he is now on the .street, the car 
continues its way. And if Mr. Goelitz ever reads 
this item. 1 beg him to take it as an apology from 
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MR. MILTON BELL 


One of Trenton’s oldest Deaf residents. He 
was educated at Fanwood and prides himself on 
the number of distinguished deaf people who 
were his classmates, several of whom are still 
living. 

Times office and tell yours truly some “important 
news” which however cannot be given you without 
violating confidences. He looked dressed up for the 
seashore as usual, only lacking a straw-hat. If he 
had his own way it would be something like a stove- 
pipe hat, swallow-tail coat, cream trousers, and shoes 
tapering dowm to a bird’s bill. But he’s too clever 
for even that : it would make the girls come to him 
like flies to molasses — horrors ! “Wait until I have 
at least $5,000 in the bank, you understand? And 
then too the golden-haired one — ah I what w'ill she 
say? what will she do? Believe me. she has wires 
under the ground and watches m\' every movement. 
Oh. I cannot escape the golden haired girl even if 
I should flee to the wilds of Africa.” 

. 

In order to settle any doubts lurking in the minds 
of many regarding a convention being held on May 
30. the writer has conferred with the president and 
he declares positively that there w’ill be one. See 
his announcement elsewhere. But it will all depend 
on the members to make the matter a reality. If 
they don’t turn out in sufficient number, there can 
of course be no convention. Moreover, it would 
show^ a lack of pride unbecoming of New Jersey. 

It is useless to object that it is not in accordance 
with the constitution to hold a N. J. A. D. convention 
in an odd-number year. Remember, there arc ex- 
ceptions to the rule : the infantile paralysis epidemic 
made it incumbent to defer the loth biennial con- 
vention, originally scheduled for July 4th, ipi6, to 
another date, and May .30 has been selected because 
the plague even denied us Labor Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. thus making it necessary to hold said 
convention in an odd-number year. 

.•\nother objection entertained is, that official an- 
nouncement didn’t come early enough to prevent 
other plans. Very well, keep your plans and go 
elsewhere; but I tell you there's nothing better than 
to meet together, clasp hands, behold again old 
faces after a lapse of years, exchange ideas, and for- 
tify our interests. I’m going, you bet! 


They are angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 

Oh those truants from home and from heaven. 
They have made me more manly and mild. 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. — Dickens. 


Inner sunshine warms not only the heart of the 
owner, but all who come in contact with it. — J. T. 
Fields. 


Some of the L. P. F. 
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THE V/RECK OF THE “HESPERUS.” 

One winter evening a achexmer. called the ‘Tk-sperua," was 
sailing along the coast of Maine. The skipper had his little 
daughter with him for company. The skipper means the 
captain. His daughter wait a \er)’ pretty girl. The captain 
steered the vessel. He smoked. The wintf was very change- 
able. 

An old sailor went to the capiain ^nd told him that he be- 
lieved a storm was coming. He a-ked him to put the vessel 
into the harbour of the port near at hand. The captain just 
laughed at him. - 

After a little while, the wind began to blow harder and 
harder. A gale blew from the Nnrtir-fast, and »ieet 

fell thick and fast. It v.as very cold. The sea wb& very rough 

The Imle girl was very much afraid Her father got a rope 
from a broker par and tied her to the mast, so that she would 
not fall overboard. He put his heavy coat around her to k*:*p 
her warm. He told her not to be afraid, for he was 5..ire he 
could manage the vessel. He tied himself to the helm. The 
little schooner was tossed alxiut on the wa%e>i Idcv a cork 

The girl he.Jird a bell ringing it sounded like a church 
bell. She asked her father what it was and he told her it was a 
fog-bell on a ruck He knew he was near some rocks and he 
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SUFFERED ON ACCOUNT OF PRIDE. 


i MR Um wlf* «( s DrantMOt sod isBaeo- 
UrI banker, a ns* who w ootad far aad M«r 
f'jT iiiR baaaaty. tmthfalnrM and gaMroaitr 
«u all sad wke is a 1rw%4 ladssd ta Us poor 
and arsdjr. 

About irn f**n ago. oo a FeurU of July, a 
b:g amic wm to bs bstd and raaojr poopts 


prmvud a smssags fratn.Us praaMonl W a 
b«.ti IB a astgkbonat atjr statsid Uat bd 
*v 1 ba la atiaadanea at Ua pMiic aad as- 
^trd W dma <aiUi ••. As 1 wsa alas as- 
prrUng a party of friandt wboia 1 bad not 
sar* for sonM iMur. I told my hiiUiart to pa 
on to tlH piadc and 1 would prapwro tor tkc 
tveaptuai of oar friiadi and go in Ua afiar- 


Bol patUaboMs iaar 
cnilsnt disaar and was jaat patting Us Sawb- 
ng toaebaa u aijr toilat whaa 1 board a 
laad 'twilo!” st'Ua gats. I panad Ua car- 
tains a SiUt war aad babald Ua worst ioebug 
epapw i JMd ossa far manj w day. Th« oms 
was oarr/mg a rkild aboal ngbisaa nofiUa 
of ago. Ua wotaaa bad a wuall. duty laobiag 
buiidio sad It WM oTidsM Uay bad walkod a 
^at dMUwea Tba jKtf wgbt of tlMi ■sis 
■M oacry. My Itii tbdaebe war. "It to ooUr 
oat wbo bawo my pbilonU r oot r bataand aad 
wwoM 000 no far eow««aionu.> did aaol 
poopto who b^ awiMof W wW. sod ao wwy 
to go. WMI U pim iy alfaiaf ” Tboy w«r*u; 
■bobw^ doo Old tbai t foH U ■ ? u h i H y • 

wwiaUt ayaood *y fnrsdt iM idatanaiaod 
ta oat aaawrr, bw (boy nodi bavo baowa I 
wsa M Ua bowsa, for Ua wad coOad agaia. 
bmdartban oofoiy. Uaa opuad Ua gataaad 
rata# to Uo pjrcb. I fait it wtawibaat apoa 
mm m anowtr aad I gakfciy roaogaiaaO Uo 
wayloronat Mr aad Mrs. J. 0 . wbobaddioad 
star wi a (ra noaUa pnirssw aad ^d gnuo 
aaojaavvlMU Tboy Baard.lor ■ saal dnak 

of wacar, said Uair baby was *Mb and Ua( 
Ury Would itbo to root awbila and carry tba 
baby u a danar. 1 Ucogbt UM a tliOMy as- 
to grt tbofr dMMoro aad woadrfod bu* 
lone 1 ■rauld boas to ba botaafod wiU tbeui. 
Mr raaowaboo wubM not altow aw ta do oU- 
arwwt. 00 I asbad Uau la bt aaotad -ua Uo 


porcb. Ueotb, mind ysa— wiilo I want bark 
into tho boaoo aad only roacnaafad a word 
BOW and Uen aa a diract qaastion was aaked 
■lo t can aoa Uat puor liula baby sow. baw 
paW aad waak It saaaiod as R lay on Ua bard, 
dirty pallot Ury arranerd ^ ft. 

Tba trio ronundod na af dago I bad soon 
aftor a bot. Und «bas< Afwr Uoy .bad 
raatad about ton niHito* tbay areso. pirbad 
av Uoir prroott* burdoa and oatd'Uay aaar 
go on w Ua doctor. That otiil oMail outer 
kabt'aayiag to nto ooor aad ooar agaia. "Ask 
them to itay for dlnnar,” but I aieadfaatiy 
twfaaad and was uorfoetly daligbud wbon 
Uw gats eloaod baUad Uon and tbsy tradgad 
woanly away. Uo saa boaiabw down Kba a 
boavy waigtn on Uoir unaboiimd bsads. I 
triad vary bard to diwa iw tbou froai •> 
■Mod aad a row aMaatas later my 
easM boena to tUnnar. *Oar gMto had tant 
Uair ragmta. oayuig Uay iron aaaooidabiy 
dataioad, and aftar uU.my aMnrata pron- 
sr»itto» wo oat down te dtonor aMu. Tb* 
food soamod to aboke mm. I Ud no aapatifa 
Wbaiarer. My baUaad aoontod la a dorp 
otady. Finally bo bioba Ua oilafKa by mt- 
Mg. "I MW Jobnaia D. aad b» wjf,. -n*, 
wafo jwst gattiag in frou bia faUar'i. t*«*« 
Hiloa fraw bars. TWlr baby was aM ssS 
Uay tMd walked all Ui. w^/ Tb^y w.*^ 
piufal sight, i told Ua. to atop bara 
geittmrrnmmme. Didn't U,, no.^ g,... , 
lAMidB't aay Unt I bod a« aakod Utm to 
atoy for. finar. ba; ropbed U« Uay wm wI ' 
aasHMS to go an to Ua donor, and 1 '«a<-kir 
ebaagad Ua aabjaei. I mmmmgmi iTmJi 
tbroagb Ua awal aowiabow and coald as* 
M any plasTi ta Ue ran af tba day j 
ws. irarygiad wbM in. aUdowtof a«bl 
b«gBn to fall. 

arsoe sarty naxt MOnuBg Md wofa about 

roady loan dawn tohroabfaot. wbrs w, beard 
a aarioa af Us laaoi beanr^ng toaj 
bad oror /aSaa on my oars. Wa ran out lau 
UaoBid anditwaaoevoraltacnn^befa,, 
worcabWtolOcatrUeaoaadi. wbonUairaU. 
M all ito fom. bant auddenly upon an. I 
kaaw Uat Jobanlo D ’• baby was daad. 

Obi btrw my bean Uroebad with snganb ol 
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of Deaf Parents 



SHOULDER ARMS! 
Young Australian at play 
J. CLARK, aged 2j4 years. 


THE “UNITY CORRESPONDENCE CLUB’” 

The following letter from Australia, received just 
after but written before we had '’chipped in,” will 
doubtle.ss be read with much interest by readers of 
the Silent Worker, in view of our present situation 
deep in the gory struggle. Oh, would that the war 
might end before it brings us, too, the bitterness and 
woe it has brought to the rest of the civilized (?) 
world ! 

“COOL.VDDT,” 

Bowen Bridge Road, Windsor, 

Brisb.ane, Queensland. 

February. 25, 1917. 

Dear Mr. Editor: — In the midst of war and ru- 
mours of war. and the lo.ss and sadness inevitable 
to peoples engaged in war, it is good to find the 
Silent Worker still coming regularly to hand as if 
nothing were happening in this poor old world of 
ours. Pretty nearh- everything in our lives has 
undergone change except that. 

I did not. however, sit down to talk about the war. 
All that could be said has been said long ago ; and 
even America’s inexplicable attitude on the question 
has reached a limit that leaves us speechless, and 
not understanding how her people, being mainly 
of British stock, can stand so much from any nation 
on earth without an explosion of some sort. 

My obiect in writing is, however, to ask you, in 
your unchangeable courtesy and good will, to let my 
esteemed friends and members of the “Unity Cor- 
respondence Club" know why the Budget of the Club 
is so long getting round the world. I myself had 
given it up for lost, wdien it did not reach me last 
November; and behold! this week I had a letter 
from Mr. Joseph Hepworth (No. 6 on the list) of 
Cardiff, saying that the delay was with him, ownng 
to illness. So I am glad to tell the members in 
-America that I expect the Budget will reach me 
.soon and he on its second round of our poor old 
warring world. To me it is simply wonderful that 
anything on sea or land can be safe these terrible 
days. 

Chip in, Uncle Sam. help us to put an end to the 
strife as speedily as may be. Surely it is not wrong 
to shoot a mad dog. Up and do it. Don’t print all 
this, Mr. Editor, if it goes against the grain, only 
let the Unity C. C. know my message and forgive 
me if I tread on any one’s pet corn. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Very faithfully yours, 

M. Overend Wilson. 

Brisbane, Australia. 


Piety raises and fortifies the mind for trying 
occasions and painful events. When our country 
is threatened by dangers and pressed by difficulties 
who are the best bulwarks of its defence? Not 
the sons of dissipation and folly, not the smooth- 
tongued sycophants of a gourt, nor sceptics and 
blasphemers, from the school of infidelity; but 
the man w'hose moral conduct is animated and 
sustained by the doctrines and consolations of 
religion. Happy is that country where patriotism 
is sustained and sanctified by piety ; where au- 
thority respects and guards freedom, and freedom 
reveres and loves legitimate authority; where 
truth and mercy meet together, righteousness and 
peace embrace each other. — Ton. 


The child is the father of man. — Wordsworth. 
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Representative Deaf of 
New Jersey 

ARTHUR LINCOLN THOMAS 

~| T WAS on the memorable fourth of 
March, i86i. at Irish noon, that 
Arthur Lincoln Thomas first saw the 
light of day, the booming cannons 
just outside his door that celebrated 
the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent of our United States, announcing the baby’s 
birth as well; and it was to the terrific din that 
was occurring at the time that has ever been 
attributed by his parents, the loss of his hearing. 

As soon as it was discovered that he could not 
be taught in the public schools, application was 
made for his admission to the New York Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and upon his reaching the requisite age, he was 
admitted as a pupil from the town of Catskill. 
Never inclined to waste his time, he was especial- 
ly careful to utilize every “off hour,” devoting 
them to study and research, and the summer holi- 
days from 1877 to 1881 were spent as a clerk in 
the post-office of his home town. He graduated 
W'ith honors in 1884, and went, the following 
year, to New York City, w’hcre he started his 
business career as a wrapper of packages for 
Rogers, I'eet & Co. The assiduity with wdiich he 
did this work soon brought him advancement to 
the position of shipping-clerk, in which he served 



Arthur Lincoln Thomaa 


with equal fidelity, and his work here brought him 
in contact with many of the salesmen, and these, 
having occasional deaf customers, sometimes 
called upon him to translate. He was not long 
in discovering the opportunity there was for a 
deaf salesman, and in a very short time, was 
assigned to look after the trade of deaf buyers. 
Making a study of materials, trimmings, fit, work- 
manship and style, he soon had the business at 
his fingers ends. It was by no mere accident that 
it became knowm that Mr. Thomas was with 
Rogers, Peet & Co. He took pains to make it 
known, and soon the increase in the number of 
deaf patrons, and of teachers of the deaf and their 
friends began to grow, until it now reaches 
proportions that make him a most valued mem- 
ber of their staff. He is the only deaf salesman 
of clothing in the country and has a trade that, 
while it embraces many of the ordinary purchasers 
of clothing that patronize such houses, is one 
peculiarly his owm. One of the' particular keys 
to his success, no doubt, is that he keeps a minute 
record of every garment he sells, and he knows 
the taste of every customer so well that, frequent- 
ly, those living out of town order suits, naming 
only the amount they wish to expend and leaving 
everything else to Mr. Thomas. Among his 

L’ 


patrons, he has many from the south and west 
and a number, as well from foreign countries, 
and these, on their way through the great metrop- 
olis frequently take advantage of Mr. Thomas’s 
knowledge of textiles and his painstaking care 
in fitting, and leave an order with him. Mr. 
Thomas, in his long career has been the subject 
of many odd and unusual happenings, one of the 
oddest, perhaps, having been while the store was 
located at Broadway and Prince St. A door or 
so above was the establishment of a firm, dealing 
in fixtures, show-cases and the like, that had 
originated a device they called “The Silent Sales- 
man.” An out-of-town buyer in search of one 
of these got into Rogers, Peet’s by mistake; and 
asked an employee for “The Silent Salesman.” 
Naturally Mr. Thomas was sent for, as lie filled 
the bill in every way. For some time there were 
three puzzled people, but the complication was 
finally straightened out and the man was sent 
up the street to get what he w'as looking for. 

Mr. Thomas is active in church work, in the 
League of Elect Surds, and in the National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf. His home life is ideal, 
and there are few of the deaf of our state that 
have a wider circle of friends than he, or that are 
more esteemed for all those traits that go to 
make up good citizenship. 

C. WESLEY BREESE 

The life of C. Wesley Breese is one that has been 
marked by consistent and steady gain until he is 
to-day regarded as one of the most conspicuously 
successful young men that our school has ever turned 
out. He seems to have succeeded in everything he 
has turned his hand to, and his success has been 
especially marked in his chosen profession, that of 
photo-engravin g. 

The secret of his steady advancement is an open 
one, and one that all those who know him have long 
since divined. It has not been a matter of luck, at 
all. His motto has been “labor conquers all things;” 
his attention to his art has been unceasing; his in- 
domitable pluck knows no failure, and every year 
finds him more firmly entrenched in his position as a 
worker and as a good citizen. Mr. Breese was born 
in Eatontown, N. J., and entered the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf at an early age. The advantage 
of a good trade impressed him at once, and he had 
scarcely entered upon his studies before he began to 
clamor for a place in the printing department. His 
continued importunity was at length rewarded, and 
ere long he was found perched upon a high stool in 
Mr. Porter’s sanctum stiking type. When the half- 
tone department was established it attracted his at- 
tention. He saw that it was something that had a 
great future ; the work appealed to him ; and soon 
his whole heart was in the art of engraving. His 
academic course was never neglected, Wesley always 
finding a place among the leaders in his studies. 
His record in both academic and industrial depart- 
ment is of the ver>' best, and, completing them, he 
at once sought a place where his skill as an engraver 
might be made yet greater. This found him in the 
photo-engraving department of the Pennjqiacker 
Press at Asbury Park. Nothing, however, but a 
complete mastery of the art would satisfy him and, 
at the end of the year, he left them to take a course 
at the Bissel College in Effingham, 111 . This com- 
pleted. he returned to Trenton, and started the photo- 
engraving d,epartment of the State Gazette. Having 
placed this on a successful footing, and being offered 
better inducements by the Middletown. N. Y., Daily 
Times-Press, he transferred the scene of his activities 
to Middletown where he still holds a position that 
makes him easily the foremost deaf photo-engraver 
in the country, with few peers among his hearing 
brethren. 

The Times-Press published a special illustrated 
edition on the 31st of last October, in which it says 
editorially, speaking of the department of which Mr. 
Breese is the head; "all the engravings in this issue 
are the product of our own department of photo- 
engraving. The plant had been running for about 
two years as a regular feature of the Times-Press, 
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when our present artist (Mr. Breese") took charge. 
He developed it in such a manner as to extend 
service to all who might desire engravings or re- 
productions of any sort. The past two years have 
seen a most marked improvement in quality, efficiency 
and capacity, through his systematising of the de- 
partment.” 


Mr. Breese is no less esteemed as a social factor, 
in Middletown, than as a business man. Some years 



ago, he married a most estimable speaking lady of 
that city and established a pretty home near the 
large plant in which he is engaged. He has made 
an extensive acquaintance among those around him, 
and in the doings of the near-by deaf and in the 
political and religious life of the city ever takes 
an active interest. 

WHO AM I? 

I am more powerful than the combined armies of 
the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the wars of 
the nations. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have ■wrecked 
more homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 
I steal, in the United States alone, $300,000,000 each 
year. 

I spare no one, and 1 find my victims among the 
rich and poor alike, the young and old, the strong 
and weak. Widows and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast my shadow 
over even' field of labor, from the turning of the 
grindstone to the moving of every railroad train. 
I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage- 
earners in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most of my work 
silently. You are warned against me, but you 
heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everj'here — in the home, on the street, in the 
factory, at railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, and yet few 
seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or main ; I give nothing, but take all. 
I am your worst enemy, 

I am CARELESSNESS ! 

— The On:card. 

We should give as we would receive, cheerfully, 
quickly, and without hesitation ; for there is no grace 
in a benefit that sticks to the fingers. — Sen-cea. 

A man’s worth is estimated in this world accord- 
ing to his conduct . — La Bruyere. 




ANTHONY REIFF 
President 


ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice-President 


LTHOUGH “The Brooklyn Guild of 
Deaf-Mutes” has flourished for over 
a decade, 1 feel that its origin and 
work may not be very well known 
to our silent brethren in other states, 
and so with that thought I pen this page. 

“The Brookyln Guild of Deaf-Mutes" was 
founded twenty-five years ago, by the late Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., L.H.D., which was 
the year 1872. although the first attempt at 
systematic provision for the religious needs of the 
deaf was undertaken by him, over three decades 
ago. The work which has been accomplished by 
the Guild in this short space of time is indeed 
wonderful to contemplate. Through all these 
years our silent brothers have labored on, with 
faithful, and untiring effort to alleviate the wants 
of their less fortunate brethren — those ill, and out 
of employment, — as the Guild has been, aside from 
the few legacies it has received, supported main- 
ly by its members : when it is considered that the 
salaries of the majority of the deaf are meager, 
the money given to the good cause has meant 
much self-sacrifice. Year by year, the Guild has 
been built up, by these self-supporting citizens, 
into a solid structure, every block of which rep- 
resents years of patience, and untiring effort. 
With silent, cautious tread this unique society 



REV. DR. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Vicar of St. Ann’s Church 

has labored on. and widened its sphere of work. 
No longer under the ban of a more or less skep- 
tical and ignorant world, deaf-mutes are now ad- 
vancing in the Guild, toward the goal of greater 
achievement with rapid strides. 

The membership list of “The Brooklyn Guild” 


WM. G. GILBERT NELLIE LORIGAN 
Recording Secretary Corresponding Secretary 

now reaches the number of thirty-seven. The 
original founders were seven in number, but of 
these only' two survive and their names are Wil- 
liam G. Gilbert and Archibald McLaren. 

The Guild’s members hold a meeting the first 
week of every month, which is opened by' a 
prayer: Afterward the affairs of the Guild are 
discussed, and a vote taken on all important sub- 
jects. New' officers are elected yearly, and lec- 
tures and entertainments are given, and of course 
the latter aid in increasing the funds of the Guild 
to Deaf-Mutes incorporated by the late Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., L.H.D. 

On the evening of January 20th last, the 
Guild celebrated the tw'enty-fifth year of its ex- 
istence, in the form of a Charity Ball and Silver 
Jubilee at The Palais Revoir, in Brooklyn, The 
affair was engineered by the president of the 
Guild, Mr. .Anthony C. Reiff, who acted as chair- 
man, and was a complete success. 

• Oh! friends of “The Brooklyn Guild,” 
Brothers of a silent clan, 

Thy work shall live, and thus shall give 
.A far higher aim to man. 

NEkLiE E. Lorigan. 

Brookcyn, N. Y. 



ALEX. McILWRAITH ARCHIE McLAREN ROB’T KERSTETTER JOHN WILKINSON HARRY LEIBSHN IRA M. POORMAN 
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HE IS THE RICHEST MAN 

In whose possession others feel richest. 

Who can enjoy the landscape without owning the 
land. 

Who absorbs the best in the world in which he lives, 
and who gives the best of himself to others. 

Who has a strong robust constitution. 

Who has a hearty appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature. 

Who enjoys access to the master-pieces of art, 
science and literature. 

Who has a mind liberally stored and contented. 

Who can face pover^' and misfortune with cheer- 
fulness and courage. 

Who values a good name above gold. 


For whom plain living, rich thought and grana 
effort constitute real riches . — Success Magazine. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful and wit 
good-natured. It w'ill lighten sickness, poverty and 
affliction, convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, 
and render deformity itself agreeable. — Addison. 

THE EXTENT OF RUSSIA 
Russia’s extent may be gauged by the fact that 
European Russia is in itself larger than the other 
nineteen states of the continent taken together, and 
when we include Asiatic Russia, western Europe 
shrinks into insignificance. 


The Russian empire comprises one-sixth of the 
total land area of the world. 

It is four times the size of the continent of Europe, 
forty-two times the size of France, nearly three times 
the size of the United States without Alaska and 
seventy times the size of the British isles. 

There are 175,000,000 Russians, and yet Russia is 
the most thinly populated of the great countries. 

You find yourselt rctreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people. Why not make earnest effort to 
confer that pleasure on others? You will find half 
the battle is gained if you never allow yourself to 
say anything gloomy. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 
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NADFRATITIES 


OUR HYMN OF HELP 
By J. Frederick Meagher 

What cai* we deaf do in War to strafe the fierce 
Hun and the Vandalf 

Whose deeds on the land and the sea are a shock 
and a shame and a scandal? 

What can we deaf do in War? The War-Lords in 
Washington jeer us. 

They brands us "unfit.” ’Tis a brand from which 
only our life-blood can clear us. 

Can we troop into trenches in France, unheeding the 
roar and the rattle, 

The shrieks and the groans — all the grim, brutal 
blare, boom and bellow of battle? 

Can THEY hear any better than we mid the raucous 
roar of bombarding? 

Do THEY love any better than we the freedom onr 
Standard is guarding? 

Can't we die just as bravely as they, to check the 
Prussian pestilence? 

What is death but the silence of night? And OUR 
lives are enshrouded in silence. 

Must deafness debar us from helping? 
America, though thou dispraise, 

Full sixty thousand deaf men raise 
This, our hymn of help and praise. 

What can we deaf do in War? We ask, with a 
heart-felt emotion. 

If land service is not for the deaf can we then stand 
and serve on the ocean? 

Can we cruise for those moles of the main — sleek 
submarines guiltily gliding 
And hiding from God and from men as the Devil, 
their father, is hiding? * 

Can zve cruise for the mole of the main, and szxnft 
up the fairway come dashing 
To carom our shot and our shell where the mur- 
derer’s freeboard is splashing? 

Or else serve on that dread of the deep, a mastodon 
plowing the billow — 

A fast fortress fretting the foam — an iron-clad deck 
for our pillows? 

Can we toil in the turrets or tops~those fighting 
tops, few can survive them; 

Can zve oil up the engines below, or feed the fierce 
tires which drive them? 

Must deafness debar us from helping? 
America, though thou dispraise, 

Full sixty thousand deaf men raise 
This, our hymn of help and praise. 

Reprinted from The Washingtonian. 

HE secretary of ex-president Roosevelt, 
in acknowledging the offer by agents of 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
of 1000 able-bodied deaf men, writes in 
part as follows, under date of April 28 ; 

“You cannot imagine how your letter appealed to 
the Colonel. I am sure that if he was in a position 
tomorrow to grant your request he would gladly do 
90. He does not know as yet if he will be allowed 
to recruit his division ; consequently, he is not in a 
position to make any promises. He has instructed 
me to place your letter on file and in the event of 
favorable action being taken by the War Department 
on his application he will have the letter called to his 
attention for consideration, and you may depend that 
I will do so.” 

This is understood to mean that if Congress gives 
Roosevelt a free hand in selecting his soldiers, he will 
gladly take us along either as riflemen or as chauffers, 
bakers, cooks, trench diggers, etc.. 

Directly after sending Col. Roosevelt the original 
letter, dated April 14, the Impostor Bureau got busy, 
sending all State Chiefs descriptive circulars together 
with printed copy for filling out and sending to the 
news editors of their big newspapers. The Chiefs 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 

were ordered to list through Bureau Marshals in the 
various centers of population all able-bodied young 
men willing to enlist at once if a chance offers. They 
were instructed to be ready for immediate action in 
case the Director wired Roosevelt’s acceptance. 

All this cost money in postage, printing and prep- 



IVA M. ROBINSON 
The Original Advocate of 
“ Preiiaredness” 


aration. It cost headquarters about $7, which the 
N. A. D. pays. It cost each State Chief from $i to 
$10, which they pay out of their own pockets because 
the N. A. D. is too poor to afford to pay for all the 
good work it does. It got us $10,000 worth of free 
publicity of the very best kind ; publicity which raises 
us in the esteem of our fellow-townsmen and will 
enable us to get better jobs at better pay. Yet some 
of the deaf — oh ! no, that does not mean you — ask 
the silly question, “How does the N. A. D. help 
ME ?” 

Are you a Nad ? If not why not ? 

At the time this is written. May 3, press dispatches 
state Roosevelt has 123.000 competent applicants for 
his division — enough for three full divisions. Most 
are veterans of the Cuban and Philippine campaigns, 
and all are of the “excepted classes.” whatever that 
means. France wants a division on the European 
battlefield at once, for the “moral effect,” — which 
means the sight of the starry banner of the richest 
nation on earth will cheer the poor devils in the 
trenches and give them fresh ardor. Before, this 
issue reaches the subscribers perhaps 500 to 1000 
deaf men will be crossing the .submarine-infested 
Atlantic enroute to France. 

One disquieting feature of the Roosevelt affair 
is that no man with dependants will be taken un- 
less he has a private income. Men with wives, chil- 
dren, or anyone else who would starve if they died 
will not be taken. That will cut down our deaf 
quota considerably. However nine state schools for 
the deaf have military drill — Fanwood, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Washington, and from these 
nine schools 200 trained recruits between 18 and 21 
years of age should be secured. This calculation 
is based on the fact that at Washington, the small- 
est school of all, 14 boys ran away one night and 


attempted to enlist, an expert lip reader who could 
hear pretty well almost succeeding in taking the 
oath before the deception was discovered. 

Iva Robinson, the original advocate of “prepared- 
ness” in the N. A. D., has many applications from 
hard-of'-hearing and totally deaf ex-soldiers in his 
files at the school for the deaf, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Apparently we can muster in one week, on 
forced movements, between 400 and 500 deaf men 
familiar with the manual of arms to accompany the 
first division to France. Once there they would 
certainly be the first ordered out of the trenches 
to charge a Bosch redout, dory? Glory forever I 

The N. A. D. is placing every resource behind the 
Nation in this, its hour of peril. Yet the deaf go 
about with anxious faces and ask how they can 
serve their country. 

How? By joining the N. A. D. and contributing 
to its treasury. A strong organization can do things 
an individual never could. 

Are you Nad? If not, why not? 

In time of war anyone speaking disparagingly of 
his country is liable to imprisonment. Our National 
Association of the Deaf is at war ; at war with certain 
radicals t*ho advocate sterilization, segregation, or 
exile to some Pacific island ; who discriminate against 
us in the matter of employment, fair wages and 
courteous treatment; who deny ns the right to drive 
our own autos (Toledo is the latest municipality to 
enact such unconstitutional class-legislation;) who 
permit Impostors to filch our good name with im- 
punity ( a concrete-headed harness-bull in San 
Francisco just chased Deputy Finnegan and gave a 
safe-conduct to an Impostor Finnegan had nabbed;) 
and we are at war with a multitude of other fanatics 
— yet every day umpatriotic deaf men and women 
disparage and belittle the N. A. D. and not only re- 
fuse to help it but actually hinder it. 

Ostracize the unpatriotic! Are you a Nad? If 
not. why not? 

More Kes about prominent Nad-Frats — 

Alex. L Pach will accompany the deaf regiment in 
Roosevelt’s division as staff-photographer. 
Isadore Selig offers to dress the regiment in boy- 
scout unifoms at $1.23 per running foot Dress- 
ing Leo. Williams and Walter Glover should 
prove a gold mine for the Selig firm. 

E. V. Peters applies for a place as artillerv’man. He 
once fired off a toy cannon on the Fourth of July. 
W. C. Ritter enlisted in the cavalry. He has done 
considerable horseback riding on the Coney 
Island merry-go-round. 

J. M. Stewart is melting the type from dead forms 
of the Michigan Mirror into bullets. 

Ula Cool and Saxon Gilmore are all ready for action, 
having purchased gas-masks. 

George S. Porter is pouring over catalogues of ar- 
tificial limb manufacturers. He says he can get 
a dandy wooden leg for $6.75. 

The Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud is practicing bomb throw- 
ing in his back yard every morning before break- 
fast. 

Edwin Allen Hodgson has joined ttie aviation corps. 
Isaac Goldberg and Marcus Loew have mounted 
three-inch guns on their new cars. 

Bill Root and Olof Hanson have bought a second- 
hand submarine and set sail for Heligoland. 

Ivan Robinson has hired a force of 23 stenographers 
to help file applicants for Roosevelt’s regiment. 
L. J. Pulver and Tom L Anderson are inventing 
flying torpedoes. 

(fompers. Lux, Kadel, Fancher, Birck and Fraser 
have been appointed Major Generals. 

But, really. It is hard to believe such deliberate 
falsehoods. 
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My kingdom for a potato! — Wilhelm. 


vSo it .seems Fan wood really stole first base 
on Hartford after all in the Centennial series. 


From a school paper, strikes us, some 
other features could be more profitably and 
appropriately omitted than pedagogics. 


M’^e cannot help wondering if the order of 
the day at that Hartford editorial orgy is to 
be lovey-dovey cooing "and billing or some- 
thing more stimulating. 


This issue we are not a special number in 
celebration of anything of note, but just 
on our regular monthly visit to readers with- 
out any excuses or apologies for it. Things 
o'" interest to us have gone on and are going 
on in our school this year and we are tell- 
ing about some of them, trusting they will 
interest you. 


If General Sherman, who spoke advisedly, 
said that war was something not very polite 
to repeat, in his day, it would certainly take 
-somebody more expert than an expert 
■driver of government mules to descril)e it 
adequately as it exists today, if the inocula- 
tion of the civilian population in captured 
enemy territory with tubercular germs and 
the rendering of the bodies of dead soldiers 
for lubricating oils and fertilizers are a part 
of tbe tactics of our friends the enemy, as 
has been reported in recent daily papers. 
\\’e can’t believe it yet. 


A recent Palmetto Leaf was so good as 
to credit some brilliant utterances on “Oral 
Hygiene” to the Silent Worker. It was a 
mistake, the Silent Worker did not produce 
those noble thoughts, though it does plead 
guilty to a few of the paragraphs toward 
the end of the article credited to it. They 
Jiappened, however, to be about deaf barbers, 


an entirely different subject, hence the arti- 
cle as a whole seemed to lack homogeneity. 
A more careful second reading leads one to 
the suspicion it was merely a case of pied 
paragraphs or whatever printer folks call it 
when an unintentional credit is given where 
no credit is due: Give the devil, or whoever 
is responsible for things that happen in the 
Palmetto Leaf office, his due, not us. 


The Kentucky Standard issues a timely 
warning to the deaf about keeping away 
from places guarded by soldiers these days 
on account of the danger of disregarding 
unintentionally the “Halt” of a sentinel and 
the swift retribution that is sure to follow 
such a blunder. Especially the Standard 
warns the deaf to stay at home out of harm’s 
way at night when deafness, which is mere- 
ly a handicap in the daytime, is transformed 
almost into a state of helplessness by the 
darkness. 

These warnings do not lend much encour- 
agement to the idea of a deaf regiment or 
regiments for active service at the front. 
Deaf units of the army could not be a law 
unto themselves but would have to come 
under exactly the same regulations as other 
soldiers. Army law knows no excuse for 
disobedience of orders, intentional or other- 
wise. It recognizes no extenuating circum- 
stance, condones no handicap, endures no 
delay, it is inexorable, instant, pitiless. War 
exists only for one awful purpose and it 
executes that purpose by the shortest cuts 
possible. 

These facts only hint at the many embar- 
rassments which deaf soldiers would find 
confronting them at every turn, whether in 
camp life, on guard duty or at the battle 
front. And while speaking of battle fronts, 
while not great army strategists, we are of 
the opinion that the German commander 
who found a deaf regiment or other unit 
stationed opposite him would time his at- 
tack on that particular point for the darkest 
night he could pick out. 

The deaf can do their bit most effectively 
in war times, as they do it in peace time, in 
the army of industry, producing the guns, 
the ammunition and the countless things 
needed to make our fighting army’s work 
sure, swift and effective ; as soldiers of the 
soil, aiding without handicap in the mobili- 
zation of those most essential resources, the 
wheat, the corn, the cotton, the potatoes, 
the meat, the fruit and vegetables, that keep 
us alive, strong and fit, soldiers and civilians 
alike ; as fighting units behind the lines, 
whether with pen, with pick, with needle, 
at the cook stove, at the cradle of the soldier- 
to-be or the bed-side of the wounded and 
cast-aside. Not all soldiers may be privi- 
leged to face the fierce soul-trying ordeal 
at the front, but all are brave soldiers who 
obey patiently and unselfishly their coun- 
try’s call to service and march cheerfully 
away to their post Somewhere in Duty's 
Fighting-ground. 


As stated in our last issue the school willi-close- 
on Wednesday, April 25th, and all the pupils 
will be sent to their homes for the summer. 
This has been made necessary on account of our 
entire buildings having been taken over by the 
Dominion Government for a convalescent home- 
for returned soldiers. It may be just as well 
that school closes at such a time, as the older 
pupils are needed at home to help out in the 
crop, and they are leaving one by one. It has 
been the new Agricultural College in St. Vital 
when it reopens for the Fall term. There is 
ample room there, but the only thing we do not 
like is the grreat distance from the city. How- 
ever. we believe the benefits •to be derived from 
observing the practical work carried on in the 
college and on the farm will be of immense benefit 
to our older boys and girls. 

We extend best wishes to all teachers for a 
pleasant and profitable summer, many of them 
having plans in mind for spending a good portion 
of the time in bettering themselves for their 
work and we heartily commend them.— -Man. 
Echo. 

Thus we see how near home the war i.s. 
coming to our neighbors and allies to the 
north of us. There it is being felt in a very 
personal way by every family. Even deaf 
children are no exception. They and their 
educational needs must make way — every 
one, everj' thing must make way — for the 
sake of the needs of the army and the pro- 
motion of its efficiency ; for the army is the 
nation’s breath and life blood at the present 
moment. 

Yes, and in our own country, too, the 
same is beginning to be felt. The schools 
for the deaf in Illinois and Indiana have 
announced that they are finding it neces.saiy 
to close earlier this year than usual, as their 
appropriations We proving in.sufficient for 
their expenses, due largely to the war and 
war prices of supplies. We have hardly 
started into the war, to tell the truth, either. 
If it drags on for a year or for years, who 
can tell what it may bring, what of sorrow, 
what of change into all of our lives. A year 
hence may see us so changed, our schools, 
our work, our daily interests all, as we 
could not believe possible if it were revealed 
to us now. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE STATE 

Far be it from us to add anything to our pre- 
sent sense of holiday embarrassment, but so 
great is the necessity, so widespread the suffering, 
so absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
state is our proposition, that we feel within us 
the ancient thrill of patriotism when we humbly 
assert that there ought to be a natiQUal holiday 
for editors. A-, 

Occasionally we hear of some e.ditof :,,with 
humble and contrite and guilty heart, 'hne^ing 
aw'ay upon a vacation. He does not do Jthis, 
of course, to enjoy himself, because he knows 
that upon his return he will have to do all the 
work left behind and probably more; for there 
are some people in every editorial office so mean 
that they will wait for years for an editor to 
steal away for a few days, in order to pile up 
work for him to do when he returns that, they 
would not dare face him with. No! He does it 
because, even among editors, there are still some 
human traits left — primordial possessions which 
respond still to the call of the wild. 

Every editor is entitled to a holiday, and one 
in which he can be removed from all of his as- 
sociations — from his paper, his fellow editors, 
and above all from his family. He ought to be 
permitted to go off somewhere once a year and 
meditate upon his sins. This will give him a 
change of occupation and enough to keep him 
busy. — Judge. 


It is an error to suppose that a man belongs to 
himself. No man does. He belongs to his wife, 
or his children, or his relations, or to his creditors, 
or to society in some form or other. — G. A. Sola. 
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EXCHANGE 


A MATTER OF POLITENESS 
{ 4 '’ife — Why do they say “Dame Gossip?” 
Husband — Dun’no, except, perhaps, they are too 
polite to drop the “e .” — College IVit. 

U-BOATS OFF UNITED STATES 
That is where they had better stay, too . — Deaf 
•Oklahoman. 

No use getting nervous. Oklahoma is a long 
-way inland. 

❖ 

, . ' INELIGIBLE 

“Is dis where they wants a boy?” 

"It is; but it must be a boy who never lies, 
-swears, or uses slang.” 

“Well, me brudder’s a deaf-mute ; I’ll send him 
-round .” — Topeka Journal. 

What do you know about that? 

MIXED MICROBES 

It is sap time in southern Wisconsin and it is 
-amusing to see our younger boys extracting liquid 
through straws from the holes made in the rnaple 
•trees by the feathered sap suckers . — IVisconsin Times. 

AN IDEA FOR DE.\F PARENTS 
“My!” said Mrs. Cornier, inspecting her friend’s 
house. “Why do you have such a high bed for your 
little boy?” 

“So we can hear him if he falls out,” replied Mrs. 
Housler. “You have no idea what heavy sleepers 
-my husband and I are .” — Country Gentleman. 

❖ 

PHILOSOPHY 

“Then this,” asked James, “is absolutely final?” 
“Quite,” was Dorothy’s calm reply, “shall I return 
your letters, James?” 

"Yes, please.” answered poor James. “There’s 
some good material in them that I can use again.” 

— A wgawan. 

AS THE TURK SEES HIM 
The legal and literary faculties of Stamboul Uni- 
versity, says a Constantinople dispatch, on being ask- 
ed to suggest a candidate for the Nobel peace prize, 
have named the German emperor as the “fore-fighter 
for the peace idea .” — Trenton Times. 

FIFTY-FIFTY 

“T desire no remuneration for this poem,” remarked 
the long-haired individual. “I merely submit it as 
a compliment.” 

“Then, my dear sir, permit me to return the coni' 
pliment,” replied the editor, with true journalistic 
courtesv. — Judge. 

•y 

WHY “U” 

The Illinois Adzance has only one editor who uses 
the editorial “we.” The Michigan Mirror, on the 
contraty. has four editors who prefer the singular 
form “I.” — .V. D. Banner. 

That is explainable, just as Dr. Harris Taylor 
excuses himself for an occasional lapse into it — 
meaning, he says, in the same sense that one of the 
clerks at Wanamaker’s uses it. 

❖ 

OBJECTS TO “DUMMY” 

The other day at High and Gay Streets, an auto- 
mobile became unmanageable and ran into the show 
window of the Union Clothing Store and smashed 
to smithereens two stately wax figures of the femi- 
nine form. One of the city papers in its account 
of the incident headlined the article “Two Deaf- 
Mutes Run over and Killed by an Automobile,” 
which, of course, is a fact, as neither of the figures 
could hear and talk, but one had to read the account 
through before he could get on to the joke. — Colum- 
bus Correspondence in Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

“DON’T RITE THE HAND TH.\T’S FEEDING 
YOU” 

If you don’t like your Uncle Sammy, 

Then go back to your home o’er the sea. 

To the land from where you came. 

Whatever be it’s name : 

But don’t be ungrateful to me! 

If you don’t like the stars in old Glory, 

If you don’t like the Red, White and Blue, 
Then don’t act like a cur in the story, 

Don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you. — Selected. 
❖ 


We often receive stamped envelopes from our 
American friends for reply, they apparently forgetting 
that American postage cannot be used in Canada. 
Please send Canadian postage or none. — Man. Echo. 

Our postmaster doesn't keep them in stock. Please 
send some. 

SPIRIT OF ’61 

Our larger deaf boys have caught the war spirit 
and are spending a good deal of. their leisure time 
in marching and drilling. Their evolutions would 
hardly “pass muster” before the Fanwood cadets, but 
they have in them the material that makes soldiers. 
The grandfathers of many of them followed Lee or 
marched in “Stonewall Jackson’s Way .” — Virginia 
Guide. 

❖ 

WHY PAT BALKED 

Softly the nurse smoothed the sufferer’s pillow. 
He had been admitted only that morning and now 
he looked up pleadingly at the nurse who stood at 
his bedside. 

"An’ pwhat did ye say the docther's name was, 
nurse, dear?” he asked. 

“Dr. Kilpatrick,” was the reply. “He’s the senior 
house surgeon.* 

“That settles it,” he muttered, firmly, “that doc- 
ther won't get a chanst to operate on me,” 

“Why not?” asked the nnrse in surprise. He’s 
a very clever man.” 

“That’s as may be,” the patient said. “But my 
name happens to be Patrick .” — New York Globe. 

DEAF PEOPLE WHO HAVE MADE GOOD 
AND HOW 

The Department of the Interior of the U. S. 
government is sending out letters to all chemists 
of the country in an effort to ascertain their quali- 
fication in time of war. Dr. George Dougherty is 
one of those honored, he being a chemist of the 
highest class. He is connected with a steel company 
doing a great amount of work for the government. 
— Chicago Correspondence in Deaf-Mutes Journal. 

■Also since the last issue of the Lone Star the 
reporter has had a letter from Troy Hill, who is 
now working in the Navy Dept, in Washington, 
D. C. He has a position as copyist and receives a 
nice salary. He says his course in typewriting and 
bookkeeping here made it possible for him to take 
the civil service examination for his present position. 

— Tone Star. 

Mr. Robert Turner, who is a ship cook, is visiting 
in San Francisco while his ship is at anchor in the 
bay. He has been a cook for the past eight years 
and has become an expert at his trade. Though 
no longer young, he is a good example of what 
a life on the sea will do for one. He is of rugged 
appearance, deep chested and broad shouldered. His 
eyes are sharp and piercing. Mr. Turner has been 
in two weeks already, but has come through without 
danger to life or limb. We were glad to make his 
acquaintance and hope to see more of him. 

Men cooks are on the increase now-a-days. All 
the large hotels have chefs at the head of their 
kitchens. Deafness is no drawback or handicap to 
this trade and the remuneration is good. — Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. 

Recently there was formally opened in Nashville. 
Tenn.. a large handsome modern school building, of 
which Marr and Holman were the architects. Mr. 
Marr is a graduate of the Tennessee School and 
Gallaudet College. This new school house is going 
to be made a model one, with vocational training to 
both boys and girls. It even has a laundry and mov- 
ing picture outfit . — The .Missouri Record. 

❖ 

TAKE A LOOK AT YOURSELF 
Take a look at yourself — not a slant at your phiz 
When you gaze at yourself in the glass. 

But a squint at the chap that inside of you is; 

Let a little bit out of the gas. 

Take a look at yourself, at the fellow you are. 
Not the fellow that people suppose 
Inside of the coat and behind the cigar. 

But the fellow that nobody knows. 

Take a look at your.self as you stall at the desk 
Or you rattle around on the road. 

When there’s no one to hark to the tale picturesque — 
How it’s you that must carry the load. 

Some people may think you’re a wonderful one. 
From the way that you sorrow and sob; 

But. if j'ou were boss of the business, my son. 
Would you offer yourself a job? 

Take a look at yourself, not the party profound 
Look wise as he possibly can. 

But the fellow you are when nobody’s around, 
lust a son of a dub of a man. 

When they ask this or that with a tone of respect 
'Then you pucker your brow and say, “Hum.” 

If yon wanted to get information correct 
Do you think yourself you would come? 


Take a look at yourself, not the coat or the tie, 

Or the wit that you got at a show, J 

Not the presents you send nor the tickets you buy. 

But the fellow inside that you know. 

You smoke like a stove, like a pirate you swear, 

And you take an occasional drink; 

If you were the girl {answer on the square) 

Would you marry yourself, do you think ? 

— Douglas Malloch, in American Lumberman. 

❖ 

VERY MUCH TO THE POINT 

The following taken from the Ohio Chronicle is 
to the point : 

One young deaf man hailing from St. Louis last 
week applied for employment of Goodyear’s, but was 
flatly refused because he is a cigaret fiend. He is 
a wagon maker bv trade . — Lone Star. 

❖ 

QUICK REPAIRING 

We, have been studying, closely this week, the ad- 
vantages of the shoe repairing trade for deaf boys ; 
that is the trade .'as is handled today with the aid 
of machinery here in the south. Last year Dr. Wal- 
ker decided to install a modern quick-repair shop at 
our school. The machinery has just l>een installed 
and . our Foreman instructed in the use of it. 

Now we have gone into the question closely and 
believe it to be one of the best trades for deaf boys 
that can be taught. 

Counting the cost of material, breakage, deteri- 
oration of machinery and all overhead charges, there 
is a clear profit of fortj' to fifty cents on each pair 
of shoes repaired. A very slow workman can turn 
out ten pairs of shoes a day of eight working hours. 
That will give him a clear profit of from four to five 
dollars. 'That is the least he can do it he can get all 
the work he can do. If a man is a fast workman he 
can turn out twenty-five pairs of shoes a day and if 
he is a good business man he can clear fifty cents on 
each dollar — there is your twelve dollars and a half 
for his work. The profit depends on his getting the 
work to do and that in its turn depends on his ability 
to do satisfactory work. We believe it is a coming 
trade for the deaf . — Palmetto Leaf. 

The above is of special interest to our pupils in 
view of the fact that the Legislature has recently 
made an appropriation for a similar quick repair 
outfit of modern power machiner>' for our shoe shop. 

• 5 * 

The following plea for prompt patriotic planting 
preparedness is taken from the Pelican. ( Some 
way the p’s just seem to shell out without being so 
intended). It was written for Louisianians, and 
some of the advice as to varieties etc. docs not have 
local application here in the north, but the sound 
common sense of the directions given is well worth 
the attention of readers in any state. 

To the Citizens of Louisana. 

De.^r Friends : — For quick, patriotic preparedness; 
poultry, pigs, potatoes, peas, pumpkins, and peanuts. 

We appeal to you to give special attention to more 
poultry. If everyone will set onlv one more hen and 
raise ten additional chickens, it will mean consider- 
able in meal and eggs. It can be done. 

If everyone will raise just one or two more pigs, 
it will mean considerable meat increase. 

If ev^eryone will only increase the potato acreage 
by one or two acres, it will surely help. 

If possible plant Porto Rico, Dooley or Nancy 
Hall sweet potatoes. It don’t cost any more to grow 
good yams than it does to grow inferior varieties. 

Everyone should jilant at least one acre of blackeye. 
crowder or whip-poor-will peas. They are fine when 
green and can be gathered and dried for winter use. 

Pumpkins can be planted in any old place, fence 
corners, vacant lots, etc. Pumpkins are good not 
only for pies, but the dried pumpkins make splendid 
meal. Fifty per cent pumpkin meal and fiftj- per 
cent corn-meal make excellent com bread. In fact 
it is lighter than bread made of all com meal, and 
really better than all com meal bread. 

Peanuts are a fine crop for human consumption, 
poultrj^ and pigs. 

Ever\'lx)dy get bu.sy and remember the eight P’s : 
Patriotism, preparedness, poultn,-. pigs, potatoes, 
peas, pumpkins and peanuts. 

Yours trulv, 

HARRY D. WILSON,' Chairman. 

State Food-Preparedness Commission. 


NO, THANKS; I’LL WALK 
He is a daring driver; to .see him in his stripped 
racing roadster, a 40-horscpowcr “Overland” neglect- 
ing the wheel to talk with both hands while speeding 
along the Elysian trails — a sheer 600 foot drop im- 
minent— curdles the blood with fright . — The W ash- 
ingtonian. 
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Mr. Butterweck, oitr carpenter, made some 
swings and see-saws. They are all done and 
the girls are enjoying themselves very much. 
Some of the classes are beginning to learn gfar- 
dening on the playgrounds near the fence. 
They like to learn how to plant the seeds. 

Miss Koehler, who is our cooking teacher, 
took Ruth and me down town and we learned 
to recognize the different kinds of meat. L. A. 


John and George Piaceski are going home 
on May yth because their father needs more 
men to work on his farm. He had not enough 
men so he has called John and George to come 
home and help. 

Mr. Newcomb showed four reels of pictures 
in the assembly room last Saturday night. 
We were much interested in the Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere in two reels. I had seen 
it at home three years ago. L. o. 


.\nna Campbell and I will go to Camden on 
May 25. in the afternoon, after school to visit 
my friends. Then we shall go to Mt. Airy to 
visit our friends on the 26th and shall stay in 
Camden until Sunday afternoon. 

I.ast week our classes went to Brookville on 
a trolley. We were going to visit the state 
asylum but we had no time so we picked some 
wild flowers and walked along the Delaware 
two miles. Then we went into the pumping 
station. m. j. 


In Trenton, nearly everybody is having a 
garden this year. I like to work in a garden. 

Two hundred and seventy-five boys of the 
Trenton High School have left school to work 
on a farm. If they had an average of 85 or 
over they could go to work. 

In Trenton a loaf of bread will rise from 
5 cents to 10 cents next week, on account of 
the war. 

During May the weather has been unsettled. 
We do not like bad weather and hope that 
during vacation it will be nice every day. 

R. MCC 


I work in the carpenter shop every after- 
ncx)n. I made a wren house and I planed the 
wood for the wren house. I think the birds 
will go into the bird-house for the summer. 
When I made the wren-house, I worked very 
hard. I measured the wren-house. I like to 
work on it. Miss Hall gave bird-house pic- 
tures to me. Maybe I will make another bird 
house. I like it. Mr. Byer left this school for 
the deaf. Mr. Conley came to school last 
month. Mr. Conley came from Rome, New 
York. He takes care of the boys. Mr. Gom- 
pers teaches the military drill to the boj's. E. E. 


Anna Hicks’ mother moved into a new house 
in New Brunswick last Monday. I shall go to 
see their place next summer. I shall be glad 
to see her mother, brothers and sisters. She 
lives at 201 Commercial Ave. George Pias- 
ceski and his brother will go home sotm. Their 
father wants both of them to come and work 
at home. They will be glad to go home. 
They will come back to school again next Sep- 
tember. Many boys will go to help work on 
the farms. Many men are learning to be sol- 
diers. I hope America will soon win. Mr. 
Wilson wants the best and strongest men to 
be soldiers. a. c. 


Last week Miss Koehler took her girls to 
show them how to buy things in the grocery 
store. The butcher gave us a piece of blood 
wurst and we thanked him .very much. 


Last week I received a letter from my moth- 
er. She went to Keansburg to stay one night. 
She has a garden. Many potatoes, beets, on- 
ions and other things are growing now. It 
makes her feel very cheerful and it is pleasant. 
When I go home then I shall go to Keansburg 
and have some of the things to eat. We shall 
stay there for four or five months and go 
bathing every day. I hope we will improve 
rapidly in health. m. r. 


Mr. Ragna is very proud of our class be- 
cause we are improving so in our gardening. 
Our garden is growing radishes and onions 
faster than other seeds. 

Marion Apgar and I made three pies, rhu- 
barb, prune and lemon. They tasted very 
fine. Miss Koehler is an expert cook. We 
are very glad to have her come here with us. 

Marion Apgar and I made a square cocoa- 
nut cake for Lillian Learning last Friday 
afternoon. We gave her the surprise cake 
for her birthday. 

I hope the third advanced class will be suc- 
cessful and we will have some fine esays next 
June. I hope the people will be pleased with 
them. R. R. 


On April 21, our team took a trip by rail- 
road to Flemington, N. J. When we arrived 
at Flemington we went to the High School 
and played a baseball game with the team 
there. We won the game by the score of ii 
to 6. In the sixth innings we got 8 runs caus- 
ing their defeat. The clouds grew dark and 
the rain fell and we stopped in the sixth inning. 
After the game we had not time to catch the 
Penna. train for Trenton; .so we took the Cen- 
tral R. R. of N. J. We got off at Somerville, 
N. J., and caught the other train for Bound 
Brook. Then we changed there and caught 
another train for Trenton Junction and got off 
there and caught another train for T renton and 
we arrived here at 10:30 o’clock. We were 
getting tired of changing cars. v. d. 


A letter from my sister tells me that she 
got a letter from Paris, France, saying that 
coal was seventy-two dollars a ton and butter 
a dollar a pound. I really regret to hear 
of it. Of course, things are going up here 
all the time too. It is too bad for the poor 
people as they can’t afford to buy things which 
costs so much. 

Mr. Otto Dawling, a friend of my sister 
Cecelia, has been sent to Philadelphia from 
Portsmouth, N. H., in command of the United 
States Battleship “Ohio.” He has to do sea 
duty for three years. I think that he’ll be tired 
of staying on the sea. 

This sort of weather makes us want to be 
in the open all the time, playing ball, fishing, 
or swimming. G. H. 


Last Sunday afternoon my friend took me to 
the Fair Grounds to see the soldiers in her 
Pullen car. I enjoyed it there very much. 

Marion Bailsman, (m)f classmate) will go to 
school in Mt. Airy next fall because her family 
have moved to Pennsylvania. We shall miss 
her very much when she leaves us. We hope 
she can come to see us sometimes. 

Last Saturday morning mother went to New 
York and she did not come home until Monday. 

I cooked the meals for the family. The 
family thought I had learned to cook fast. 

The girls are very happy because they have 
two swings. 

Last week on Wednesday afternoon Mr. 
Sharp took us to Brookville to. see the plants 
and trees. We walked along the Delaware 
River. We enjoyed it very much. 

I miss my aunt Lizzie Campbell of Rochester, 
N. Y. She went home last Saturday. She 
spent five weeks with us. a. c. 


When I went home last month on Easter 
day, I was surprised that my mother had a new 
telephone in my home, and my brother Elmer 
had a new typewriter in his room. 

When I go home in June I will learn type- 
writing. 

I was surprised that my brother Arthur ha& 
a big garden. 

I expect my mother and I will go to Provi- 
dence, R. L, and Philadelphia this summer, 
and I expect I shall visit my best friend Edith 
Tussey this summer. Edith and I will go 
down town next Saturday afternoon and she 
will get a new spring coat. 

Edith made a prune pie yesterday morning,. 
Miss Koehler sent it to her for supper. Edith 
gave me a half pie. It was delicious. 

I expect my brother will come to see me. 

My father died last summer. His birthday 
will be next Sunday. He would be sixty-two 
years old. j c. 


We shall have a picinic next week. Maybe 
we shall have it in Broad St. Park. I hope 
we shall have lots of fun there. 

Next year, my class will get diplomas be- 
cause we shall graduate. I shall really miss 
the girls but I am glad to leave Trenton, for 
Newark is my favorite city. 

Is Uncle Sam a true name of a person? If 
so, I wish to meet him face to face. 

We had a fine time on our journey to the 
State House Park. I almost rolled down a 
little hill. 

We just talked about our old times. I can 
remember nearly all about the things I have 
done since I came here. 

I would like to be one of the Red Cross 
nurses to helj) our soldiers and save soldiers 
from death. I think that it is awful for the 
food is rising to such high prices, the poor 
people cannot afford to pay for it, and many 
poor people are starving to death. It^ seems 
as if the persons who make high prices are 
thieves for they always take much money from 
the people. E. w. 


I was pleased to read the April number of 
the Silent Worker. 

I see many flags flying from the roofs, from 
the windows or from the porches. They look 
pretty. 

Miss Mary Wood’s cousin. Miss Eleanor 
Wartendyke came to see us for a little while 
and she visited the other class rooms. 

She lives in East Orange and she and Miss 
Wood are great friends. She graduated from 
Vassar College and now she is studying at Co- 
lumbia University. She likes us all very 
much and wants to come again. 

Margaret Jackson, Anna Campbell and I 
went to see movies in St. Regis Theatre. We 
saw the “Mothers of France” and “Patria.” 

They were wonderful. They were about 
war. Madame Sarah Bernhardt starred in 
“Mothers of France.” 

She is a French woman. She is about yz 
years old. She owns a beautiful home in 
Paris. She does not seem old. 

Mrs. Vernon Castle is with Milton Sills. She 
is a brave woman. She is a famous dancer. 
I didn’t see her husband in it. I think that 
he went to England. When the war is over 
he will go back to his wife. p, z. 


Oh ! I am glad that I shall go home in one 
month more ! 

Tuesday was Mrs. Markley’s birthday. 

Perhaps we shall have a picnic next Satur- 
day, but I do not know if it is decided to have 
it then or not. 

Miss Wood’s cousin came to see us yester- 
day. We were glad to se her. 

I learned to cook last week. I learned how 
to make pies. It is very easy to make pies. 
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I love to cook. I am glad that I can learn 
Tiow. Some of the girls did not know how 
to cook until they learned in school. If I did 
not learn how to cook I would be a stupid girl. 

Oh ! Mr. Walker, “Are you glad that you 
will go to your farm next Summer?” 

The girls wear white middies and blue skirts. 
They look nice. 

Last Sunday was May Lotz’s birthday. She 
IS 15 years old now. Her mother sent her a 
new suit. It is black and white. She wore 
Tier new suit on Sunday and she looked very 
nice. She .seems happy. We wish her many 
happy returns of the day. 

Miss Koehler took our class to the grocery 
store. It was a big store. Miss Koehler told 
us the names of the things. ^We enjoyed see- 
ing everything. A man gave us a taste of 
■different kinds of meat. They tasted good. 

C. T. 


We had a party in the Boys’ Dormitory on 
Saturday night. April 14. We played and 
•danced. Mrs. Markley, Miss Eitts and Mr. 
Conley had charge of it. We thank them for 
doing so much to make us happy. 

The deaf Ixiys saw a little smoke coming 
last month from the blacksmith’s stable. It 
was on fire so they rushed to the burning 
stable. George Hummel ran down to the door. 
Then he opened it and entered. The boys took 
•out the horses to save them and pushed out an 
automobile and some wagons before the fire- 
men came. The firemen put out the fire. It 
was near our school grounds. 

Mr. Sharp was presented with a gold watch 
by the boys and with a gold A-atch chain by 
his class an April ii. That was his birthday. 
In the morning many boys were in the Study 
Room and they waited for a long time for Mr. 
Sharp. Then they gave the gold watch in a 
Eox to him. He was surprised to get it, but 
he did not know what was in the box so he 
-opened it and saw the gold watch. He was 
very glad to have it. He has a silver watch 
in his vest-pocket. It is an old one. He has 
carried it twenty-sev^en years. This old silver 
watch is good yet. At night. April ii, Anna 
Campbell invited the pupils in her class and 
Mr. Sharp to a party in her home. They gave 
the gold watch-chain to Mr. Sharp. He was 
very surprised and glad to get it. j. w. 


Mr. Porter took the pictures of the girls on 
the see-saw. I am in the swing in the picture. 
I hope the pictures will be good. 

Miss Koehler, Ruth Ramshaw and Marion 
.A.pgar gave me a surprise. They made a 
large birthday cake for me. It tasted ven,' 
fine. I am grateful to them for it and thanked 
them many times. 

I gave slices of cake to all the monitors. 

Some officers and Marion Apgar will go to 
Washington, D. C. on Sunday. They will 
visit the places of interest. I hope they will 
enjoy themselves. I wish I could go but I 
must stay at school. , 

Mr. Ragna’s Third Advanced Class will 
have diplomas next June. They will write 
essays. I will congratulate them. 

I send the Silent Worker to my cousin Edna 
every month. She enjoys reading it very 
much. 

I got a post card from Anna Robin.son and 
long letter to her yesterday. 

We are glad that the month of May is here 
but it doesn’t feel like May. We shall be glad 
to go home next month. 'We shall have a nice 
vacation. 

Yesterday was my mother’s birthday. She 
is a middle aged woman. I should have sent 
her a birthday post card but I forgot so I will 
send her a present for her birthday in a few 
days. I hope she will be pleased with it. 

Jessie and I went to Cadwalader Park last 


Sunday. We saw some animals. We laughed 
at the brown bears. They were fighting or 
teasing each other. L. L. 


The Seniors have played three games, win- 
ning two and losing one while the Juniors have 
been forced to cancel two games, but expect 
to play the St. Mary’s Club on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Butterweek has just completed the 
swings and sec-saws for the boys and girls. 
The girls’ swings are situated opposite the 
main building while the boys see-saws are 
back of the infirmary'. 

T took a long walk last Sunday to the Fair 
Grounds to see the National Guard in camp. 
Some of the soldiers who belonged to the cav- 
alry' were practicing on horseback and rode the 
horses strong. Some of the soldiers were 
up so as to make the ankles and legs of the 
horses strong. Some of the sodliers were 
good riders while some were just learning 
how to ride. 

I wish they would allow deaf boys to join 
the Navy, as I should like to join it and leave 
school and live on a battleship. I should also 
like to be an aviator or an ambulance driver 
in the war. 

I hope the Hnited States and the Allies will 
be victorious in this great war. If the Ger- 
man army is crushed and the Allies triumph 
it will mean a great victory and will mean 
peace and good will for a long time to come. 

There has not been much work to do in 
the printing office lately, but one day last week. 
Mr. Porter received a letter from the editor 
of the Arlington Observer Press. The man 
wanted to know if Mr. Portei could send him 
two boys who were printers to work for him. 
The two boys selected have not yet decided 
whether they will go or not. R. v. s. 


AN AFTERNOON OUTING 

Yesterday afternoon our two classes took 
an outing and had a fine time. 

As we got off the car we were taken to a 
spring for a drink of water and we then 
walked along the Sanhigan Creek and crossed 
over the bridge to Brookville. 

We saw shad fishing nets, boats and men 
on an island in the Delaware, and we also 
saw the Log Basin where I hope to go swim- 
ming soon. 

Air. Sharp explained such trees as the weep- 
ing willow, black walnut, white oak, red oak 
and other trees to us and flowers such as the 
chickweed, dog-stooth violets, danelion, and 
fruit trees such as the peach and cherry tree. 

We next came to the pumping station where 
the machinist showed us various machines and 
three giant pumps that pump from ten million 
gallons to fifteen and twenty million gallons 
of water per day. 

Water is pumped into the filtering station 
and filtered and it is then pumped into the 
reserv'oir. 

After a most enjoyable walk we started for 
home. We should like to visit the State 
Prison next, if possible, or some other State 
Institution. R. V. S. 


AIISS FITTS’ CLASS 

Russell Farr when he first came to school 
was a very homesick little boy. His class- 
mates, especially the youngest, brought balls, 
books, blocks and many things to him. After 
considerable coaxing and the sage advice “not 
to cry.” Russell soon forgot his Homesickness. 

Little Eleanor Dwyer who profited by her 
teacher’s advice, “to pay attention,” is now 
enlisted as first assistant to her teacher in gain- 
ing the attention and obedience of her class- 
mates. 

Marjorie Brittan was a very happy little girl 
on her birthday. The unexpected visit from 


her mother and the birthday cake with six 
candles wer" not only a pleasure to Marjorie, 
but to her teacher and classmates, as well. 

If you want to see an example of true patri- 
otism just step into our room and see the 
“babies” salute the flag. 

The children are making scrap-books and it 
is interesting to see how one can pick out the 
books made by the boys and those made by the 
girls. In the girls’ books are pictures of dolls, 
dresses and flowers, and in the boys’ books are 
pictures of sports, toys and of things that are 
good to eat ! 

One of our favorite games is “playing 
school.” 

Have you seen our window garden? We 
planted seeds in cotton and the tiniest “baby” 
watches them grow day by day. 

Tw'o little classmates one day recently drew 
their chairs close together, nodded their heads 
. and said, “I love you,” to each other. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

Shaw and Floppaugh have given the Model 
8 linotype an extra good cleaning preparatory 
to the rush when vacation appioaches. 

The engravers — Felts, Jerrell and Hum- 
mel — are improving in their work. 

The office has been supplied with a Webster 
New' International Dictionary w'hich is being 
frequently consulted for division of words. 

All of the older boys are able to “feed” 
the presses now, of which there are three — ^the 
Gordon, the Chandler Price and the Cottrell 
tw'o revolution. 

The Yarger Staple Binder that has done 
service for over twenty years, has been sup- 
planted by a brand new machine of the Boston 
make. This machine gives a wdder range of 
work than the old one. 


THE SHOE DEPARTMENT 
We will lose two of our boys from the shoe 
department on Alay Qth. They are George 
and John Piasceski. Their father has a truck 
farm and wants them home to help with the 
planting and raising of truck. We are sorry 
to lose them at this time, but hope they have 
great .success w’ith their farm work. We are 
having plenty of repair work just now and a 
few new' ones to get ready for the boys. The 
boys like a narrow toe shoe the same as they 
can buy at the store w'hich hurt the boys’ feet 
which makes it necessan,' to have them 
stretched, but the shoes that are made here by 
the boys are nice and w'ide and of good leather 
and are comfortable on the boys’ feet, a nice 
shoe for school and ]ilay and cheap too. 

The Nunn and Bush Shoe Company of Mil- 
w'aukee have received an order for 60.000 pairs 
of army shoes for the United States Govern- 
ment at $5.10 per pair. Mr. Nunn, president 
of the Company w'as in Chicago April 22nd 
and closed the deal which means $30(1. r/X). 
The high cost of leather makes the high cost 
of shoes. There are some factories closing 
dow'n on account of the high price if leather 
and the demand for higher w'ages. 

A THOUGHT 

The boy that learns shoe-repairing goes 
home, starts a nice shoe repair business on the 
comer or near by. makes a good living and a 
little besides. He is his owm boss, lives at home, 
his parents can help him and he becomes a 
business man, a man that the community w'here 
he lives feels proud of. The school is the 
place to get the first lessons and the boys can 
always find a friend in their teacher. 

KIND OF W'ORK W'E DO 

We sew the ripped places in the baseballs 
and basketballs; we fix suspenders for the 
boys ; w'e mend suit cases and hand-bags ; w'e 
repair roller skates and do anything we can 
to help make the boys and girls feel at home. 
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The Hartford deaf are evidently going in 
for war preparedness — or else planning to 
feed the hungry hosts at Convention time — 
as indicated by the hurriedly written note 
below, just received at this office from the 
Rev. Mr. Hellion : 

Here is what I am doing: No time to do any 
■extra work. Prof. Weeks and I have ^ acre 
•of land to plant in Hartford. Potatoes and 
Beans. I don’t find any time to WRITE. Sorry. 

G. H. HEFFLON. 


THE V-AIL LITERARY SOCIETY 
The society had a very pleasant meeting 
on Saturday evening, April 28. The mem- 
bers who were with the baseball team in 
Hightstown did not get back in time for the 
debate, so other members were substituted. 
The program was : 

Debate — Resolved, That the General of the Army 
works harder than the soldiers.” 

Affirmative Side Negative Side 

George Hummel Parker Jerrel! 

Marion Apgar Willie Dixon 

Stories — Elias Sc’.'tder and Mathilda Bilics. 

Dialogue — Resolved, That girls are more vain 
and silly than boys.” 

Affirmative Side Negative Side 

George Hummel Ruth Ramshaw 

It was hoped that the baseball team w'ould 
be back in time for the debate, so the stories 
and dialogue were given first. The stories 
were well delivered and interesting, es])ecial- 
ly on the part of Elias Scudder. The dia- 
logue was humorous and both sides were 
well watched. It was awarded to the affirm- 
ative side. As the baseball team did not 
arrive in time for the debate. George Hum- 
mel was substitute for Fred Ciampaglia ; 
Parker Jerrell for Frank Hoppaugh and 
^^’illie Dixon for Katherine Brigantie. All 
did very well and each side was strongly 
supported. It looked as if the debate would 
end in a draw, but the judges after consider- 
ing the debating closely awarded it to the 
Affirmative side. 

The team arrived at the close of the de- 
bate with the scalp of the Peddie Institute 
Jrs. team dangling from their belts. They 
were greeted with tumultous applause as 
they came into the Assembly Hall where 
the society meeting was held. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
Raphael Cannizaro is setting a good ex- 
ample in the mending room by “going at” 
some of the discouraging mending with a 
will. 

Sidney Budwisky is taking careful thought 
for the “stitch in time” and the buttons on 
the boys uniforms. 

Salvatore Maggio will have something to 
show at the exhibition that will be quite a 
surprise in the line of sewing. 

John and Frank Schmitt can compete 
with some of the girls in repair work. 

The beginner’s class con.sisting of Ruth 
Hansen, Mary Kane, Alice Sansouci and 
Anna Kodaba are progressing finely, two 
of them being able to run the machines. 

Helen Bath 'and Esther Forsman are be- 
coming very proficient assistants to Miss 
Smith in the large Saturday morning class. 


If I were to choose among all gifts and qualities 
that which, on the whole, makes life pleasantest, I 
should select the love of children. No circumstances 
can render this world wholly a solitude to one who 
•—Dickens. 



By Edward E. Ragna 


Our field work has started. In the hot bed the 
pupils of the 3rd Advanced and the 3rd Intermediate 
classes each planted tomato, pepper, cabbage and 
celery seeds in individual rows. The plants will be 
distributed to all who have gardens, as there are 
enough for all. 

There arc now 83 gardens laid out. Instruction 
in growing vegetables is part of the weekly sche- 
dule of Mr. Ragna's, Miss Wood’s, Miss Mackie’s, 
Miss Tilson’s. Miss Fitt’s and Miss Davis’ classes. 
The pupils of these classes W'ork their gardens 
under the supervision of their teachers. Pupils 
of the other classes not listed w'ho are old enough 
and w'ho desire gardens are assigned near those 
of Mr. Ragna’s class. 

In the gardens have been planted corn, radishes, 
lettuce, squash, cucumbers, beets, Swiss chard, parsley, 
beans, peas, carrots, onions and potatoes. Later in 
the season tomato, cabbage, pepper and celery plants 
w'ill be transplanted from the hot bed to the gardens. 
Pansies, asters and other flowers will also be grown. 
•All the gardens will have eveiything planted except 
those of the children who are too small to work the 
gardens themselves. 

The interest and eagerness of the pupils in gar- 
dening is surprising and pleasing. When children 
after dinner leave the newly constructed swings and 
see-saws which are so enticing, to work their gar- 
dens, it shows that they are interested enough to 
say the least, and what is more they are interested 
in the right direction. 



RIDERS DEFEAT SILENT WORKERS 

On Friday, May list, the Rider, Moore & 
Stewart team of this city visited our grounds 
and defeated our team “Silent Workers” by the 
score of 16 to 10. The visitors divided up the 
honors evenly among each other, as every player 
contributed a run except Thompson, the left 
fielder. There was nothing doing then until the 
3rd inning, when costly errors allowed five runs 
scored. The pitching of Hoppaugh was good 
until the sixth inning, he weakened so Captain 
Shaw' took his place and did well. Dondiego, 
the centre fielder, was in the limelight wdth the 
stick. He suceeded in smashing out a th»efe,base 
hit and a home run hit. Score by innings: 


SILENT WORKERS 
A.B. R. H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Throck., 3b. . . . , 

5 

I 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Dondiego, c.f. . 


2 

2 

0 

I 

0 

Otis, s.s 


I 

0 

4 

I 

5 

Gompers, c. . . . 

4 

2 

I 

9 

2 

0 

Pease, l.f. 

4 

I 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Hapward, r.f. . . 


I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Davison,, ib. . . . 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

I 

McClelland, 2b. 

4 

I 

0 

4 

I 

0 

Hoppaugh, p. .. 


I 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Shaw, p 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

39 

10 

6 

27 

12 

9 

RIDER, 

MOORE & 
A.B. 

STEWART 
R. H. 0. 

A. 

E. 

Perry, 2b 



I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Rvan, c.f 

6 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Willey, b 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Hough, c 

S 

4 

2 

IS 

2 

I 

Malley, s.s. . . . 

6 

1 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Crammer, ib. . 

6 

3 

2 

9 

I 

2 

Hollman, r.f. . 

5 

I 

Z 

0 

I 

0 

Thompson, l.f. 

3 

0 

r 

0 

0 

0 

Smith, p. 

5 

I 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Total 

46 

16 

9 

27 

9 

6 


R.. M. & S. ...... o I 5 o o 5 2 I 2 — 16 

S. W o o o 2 s o 0 3 o — 10 

Two-base hits; Ryan, Hough, Pease. Three- 
base hits, Dondiego. Home-run, Dondiego. Hit 
by pitched ball. Hough. Smith, Willey. Stolen 
base, Gompers, Crammer. Struck out by Smith 
14; Hoppaugh 6; Shaw 2. Base on balls. Smith 2; 
Hoppaugh 2; Shaw 2. Umpire, Bob Conley. 


SILENT WORKERS GAIN THE 
VERDICT 

The Silent Workers added another victory 
to their list by defeating the Peddie Institute 
Jrs, by the score of 3 to i. The game was 
featured by snappy fielding and fair batting. 
In the eighth inning, Lippman, a Peddie 
catcher, met with an unfortunate accident 
by breaking his nose from a foul hit by 
Ciampagila. The pitching of Hoppaugh 
was splendid he allowed them one hit and 
fanned fourteen men which was a big proof 
that he was in fine form. "The score : 


SILENT WORKERS 



R. 

H. 

0. 

Shaw, ss 

0 

I 

0 

Balie, ss 

0 

0 

3 

Dondiego, cf. ..... 

0 

2 

0 

Ciamp, 3b 

0 

0 

I 

Gompers, c 

0 

I 

I. 3 

Pease, If, 

I 

I 

3 

Hapward, rf 

0 

0 

0 

Davison, ib 

0 

0 

3 

McClelland, 2b. ... 


2 

2 

Hoppaugh, p 

I 

0 ' 

0 


A. E- 

0 o 

1 I 

o o 
o 2 
o o 
o o 

0 o 
0 2 

1 o 
I 0 


Total 3 7 

PEDDIE INST. JRS. 

R. H. 


Culver, 3b o o 

Jameson, 2b o o 

Lippman, c o o 

Solner, If o o 

Syreause, ib o 0 

Jones I o 

Mansfield, rf o l 

Salvia, cf o 0 

Cham’n, ss o o 


O. 

3 

0 
10 

4 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 


3 S 

A. E. 

I o 
o o 
o o 

0 o 

1 0 
I o 
o o 

0 o 

1 I 


Total I I 27 4 I 

Silent Workers ...00002001 0—3 
Peddie Inst. Jrs. ...01000000 o — i 


Stolen bases — Culver, 4; Jones, 2; Mansfield, 2; 
Jameson; Lippman; Shaw, 2; Pease. Left on 
bases — Peddie, 9; Silent Workers, 8. Struck out 
by Jones, 9; by Hoppaugh, 14. Base on balls off 
Jones, i; off Hoppaugh, 5. Umpire, Bushell of 
Peddie. Scorer, Throckmorton of Silent Work- 
ers. Time — 2 hours and 10 minutes. 


WEATHER MAKERS 

If I had the making of the weather,” said Bettie 
discontentedly looking out of the rain-splashed win- 
dow, “I wouldn’t ever have it rain. I’d just have 
lovely, pleasant, shiny weather.” “You do have a 
good deal to do with it little Bettie,” said her mother, 
*•11116 whole family sunshine is apt to depend on you.” 
“O, you mean smile sunshine, don’t you?” asked 
Bettie after a minute. 

Mother nodded. “It’s the only kind that counts,” 
She said, glad to see the clouds already breaking on 
Bettie’s usually happy little face. — Selected. 


An Arab who visited New York City is said to have 
sent this' letter home : “People in America travel like 
rats under the ground (meaning the elevated rail- 
ways, and the buildings are so high that people have 
to be put in square boxes and pulled to the top by 
heavy ropes (meaning the elevator). In the day the 
sun furnishes bright the same as in Morocco. At 
night the light is as strong as the day, but people 
here do not seem to have much use for sleep, as the 
streets are just as crowded at night as in the day.” 
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FOR OUR LITTLE PEOPLE 

Conducted by Frances H, Porter 

II"— * ' 'tJ - — - — I I .. Ill- I I 



ARBOR DAY 

Would you like to live in a country that 
had no trees? It would be very hot and 
ugly. 

Every year people cut down many trees. 
In some states the people have cut down 
almost all of them. 

About thirty 3'ears ago there were verj 
few trees in Neljraska. A man named J. 
Sterling Morton thought of a way to ge.. 
more trees. 

He asked every person in the state to plani 
a tree on Aj)ril loth. 

Many people pianted them. Over one 
million trees were planted. 

They called the day Arbor Day. Arbor 
means tree. 

Now the people in Nebraska plant trees 
on every Arbor Day. 

Manj' states, besides Nebraska, keep 
Arbor Daj’. 


MAY DAY 

Have you ever heard of Maj"^ Day? 

It comes on the first day of the month. 

In England May Day has been a holiday 
for a long, long time. Suppose }T)u were 
going to have a May Day, what would you 
do? Let me tell you what I should like to 
do. 

May is the month when the buds on the 
trees have become tiny green leaves. The 
seeds that were asleep in the dark ground 
are just waking up. The first spring flowers 
are getting ready to blossom as the warm 
sun shines upon them. 

Early in the morning we shall go to the 
woods and meadows to look for wild flowers. 
I wonder who will find the first violets. 
Perhaps some one will find some of the beau- 
tiful May flowers. 

If jack Frost staj'ed too long and the 
spring w’as late, we may not find many 
flowers. 

Still the sj)ring flowers are brave, and 
thej’’ will blossom in sj)ite of cold winds. So 
I am sure that we shall not come home with 
empt}' baskets. Now we will fill our May 
baskets. Here they are, all made of dainty 
colored pai)er. Fill them part way with 
candy, then put the flowers on top. Would 
you not like to send this pink basket to a 
little girl who is sick in the hospital? 

I know a little lame boj’’ who cannot go 
to the woods to gather flowers. Let us 
send him this green and white one. It will 
make him very happy. 

In England the boys and girls always 
have a dance on the village green. We 
should call the green a park or play-ground. 
The tall Maypole is set up in the middle of 
the green. Tied to the top of the pole are 
long, bright-colored ribbons. Each dancer 
holds in his hand the end of a ribbon. As 
the children skip round and round, and in 
and out, the ribbons twist around the pole. 
It is a pretty sight and one that we should 


all like to see. In New York on some 
pleasant day in Ma\' the school children 
march to one of the parks. Each group has 
a Maypole. They dance and sing and play 
games around their Maypole. The children 
think that this is one of the happiest days 
in whole year. I think I should think so, 
too if I were a little boy or girl and went 
to school in New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBIN 

One day in May Mr. and Mrs. Robin were 
very busy. They carried sticks, strings, 
and mud in their bills to the apple tree in 
Clara’s yard and made a nest on a branch. 
Clara saw' the nest from the wdndow. In 
a few' days there were some eggs in it. 
After a w'hile some baby birds came out of 
the eggs. 

One night the wind blew very hard and 
one of the little birds flew' out of the nest 
and broke its wing. 

In the morning Clara found the little 
bird on the ground under the tree. She 
picked it up and took it to the house. Her 
mother put some soft cotton into a little 
basket and put the bird into it. Then she 
hung the basket on the branch of the apple 
tree. The father and mother robin fed the 
baby bird and took care of it and after a 
while its wings got w'ell. Then it learned 
to fly with the other baby birds and flew 
away. 


THE BIRD HOUSE 
Jack’s father w'as a carpenter. He had a 
shop and many tools. He gave Jack a small 
tool-box. There were a small hammer, a 
saw, and some other tools in the l)ox. 

One day in the spring. Jack w'anted to 
make a bird house and his father helped 
him make one. Then Jack took the bird 
house to the yard and nailed it to a tall post. 
In a few days two blue birds made a nest 
in the house. 


DECORATION DAY 

Once there w'as a great w'ar in our country. 

We call it the Civil War. 

Abraham Lincoln was president then. 

The .soldiers of the North fought the 
soldiers of the South. 

The soldiers of the North w'ere called 
the “Boys in Blue.” The soldiers of the 
South W'ere called the “Boys in Gray.” 

After a long time the w'ar was over. 

Some of the soldiers w'ere killed. 

The soldiers w'ho w'ere not killed did not 
want to forget their comrades. 

So we have a daj' every year w'hen w'e 
remember our soldiers. We call that 
Memorial Day. 

Sometimes w'e call it Decoration Day. 

The friends of the dead soldiers put 
flowers on their graves. We like to re- 
member the soldiers because they loved their 
country. 


Can boj's and irirls do arA'thing for their 
country'? Yes, indeed they can. Thej' must 
always sjieak the truth. They must always 
play fair. 

Then they will grow to be the right kind 
of men and women. 


SPRING 

Spring is here. The buds are swelling. 
The pussy willows along the brooks are out. 
The children are gathering anemones and 
daisies. There are many birds here now. 
The robins are running about, looking for 
worms. Robins are not idle birds. They 
work all day long digging uj) worms. They 
eat all these too. Do they seem greedy? 
If there were no birds we should die, for 
the worms and bugs would eat up all vege- 
tables and fruits. 


THE FARMER 

The farmer works on a farm. He raises 
a great man\’ things for people to eat. 

There are fields, meadows, orchards and 
gardens on the farm. The farmer raises 
grain in the fields, fruit in the orchard and 
vegetables and small fruits in the gardens. 

In the spring, the farmer plows the fields. 
He plants and sows seed. 

He cuts the grain in the summer. 

He sells haj', grain, fruit vegetables and 
other things. 

Some farmers have poultr}' farms. They 
sell ducks, geese, turkeys, chickens and eggs. 

Some farmers have dairy' farms. They 
sell milk, cream, butter and cheese. 

Some farmers have maple groves. They 
make maple sugar and maple syrup. 

Some farmers keep bees. They sell 
hone}'. 

Some farmers raise cotton and tobacco. 


TREES 

There are many sorts of trees. A tree 
has roots, a trunk, branches, leaves, blos- 
soms, and seeds. 

Trees give us yvood. M'e make fire of 
yvood and the fire keeps us yvarm. Houses, 
tables, chairs and many other things are 
made of yvood. 

Magnolia trees groyv very tall. They 
have large green leaves. They have pretty, 
large yvhite blossoms. They bloom in May. 


JOHN’S MONEY 

John planted some pumpkin seed in his 
father’s cornfield. 

The vines greyv yvell and John took care 
of them. 

In the Fall they had some big yellow 
pumpkins on them and he yvas very proud. 

When they yvere ripe, he pulled them and 
gave half of them to his mother. His 
father told him that he might sell the otliers. 

He carried them to toyvn in the wagon 
and sold them. 

He was very proud of his money because 
he earned it himself. 
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THE DEAF AS WORKMEN 

“One of the sturdiest groups of workmen to be 
found at the plants of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company at Arkon, O., is composed of deaf-mutes. 
From time to time Goodyear has accepted them as 
employes, when well recommended and able to pass 
the other physical requirements. So successful have 
been Goodyear’s effort in training them to become 
efficient workmen, thereby enabling them to compete 
successfully with their more fortunate brothers, that 
the company has received many expressions of com- 
mendation for the interest manifested in them. 

“By their expertness in building and finishing 
Good-year tires, they have demonstrated that the 
lack of the ability to hear and speak need not 
necessarily become an in.surmountable handicap, for 
they are among the most efficient of Goodyear work- 
men.” 

“The .sturdy and steady group of workmen" at 
the Goodyear tire factory have demonstrated to the 
world that deafness is no bar to efficiency in a 
line of work that docs not demand the sense ot 
hearing. They have been weighted in the balance 
and found efficient, and their efficiency is now herald- 
ed to the world. 

When we take into consideration the wrong esti- 
mates of their character and quality of performance, 
that has existed in so many fields of useful activity, 
we are very gratified, and feel like giving a wild 
whoop of jubilation and congratulating these deaf 
boys who have built up such a fine reputation in 
the manufacturing establishment at Arkon. 

No one claims that all the deaf in every line of 
work have proved competent. Some have been lam- 
entable failures. But these have also been so few as 
to be negligible quantity in statistical calculation. 
Unfortunately, it seems that the average man in 
business judges the deaf by a single failure, instead 
of looking upon it as an exception to the general 
rule. All deaf-mutes look alike to most people. 
One hearing beggar, or incompetent workman, by 
his failings injure no other man who can hear ; but 
the deaf beggar or impostor, or botch in workman- 
ship, prejudices the public against all of the class 
of people whom the world calls “deaf and dumb." 

Probably one of the best things that has happened 
to influence public opinion in favor of the deaf is 
the above announcement which we have taken from 
the New York American, Printed in a paper so 
widely circulated, it insures the dissemination of 
this bit of outspoken praise to an extent that will 
give the deaf a proper rating in the standards of 
faithfulness and capability. 

But better and more extensively helpful to the 
cause of the deaf, is the fact that the item has 


been printed in almost every newspaper in the larger 
cities of the United States. This is proven by the 
number of clippings which have been sent us from 
various part of the country. 

Injustice and indifference will likely give place to 
admiration and laudation, and thousands of people 
who read this conservative estimate of the Goodyear 
Tire Company, will be so influenced in favor of the 
deaf, that their opportunities in life will become 
more numerous, their services engaged without mis- 
givings, and their worth established over ever- 
widening spheres of industry as the years go by. 

— Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 



Deiterich Kaiser and Melvin Davidson — Two 
expert riflemen of the Roosevelt unit. 


The scope of an intellect is not to be measured 
with a tape-string, or a character deciphered from 
the shape or length of a nose. — Bovee. 


“Deaf and dumb folks who use the sign language 
never learn how to speak orally.” — Single method 
boost in Cincinnati Post. 


RAN AWAY TO JOIN THE ARMY 

Fourteen boys ran aw'ay from the State School for 
the Deaf Monday night, and endeavored to enlist 
with the Third Oregon Infantry stationed here. 
Had the recruiting officer provided a well-lit room 
several husky deaf athletes who are expert lip- readers 
would have succeeded in taking the oath. 

Peter Coic, i8, of Aberdeen, answered all questions 
in a loud, clear voice. When almost ready to take the 
oath, the sergeant happened to shoot a query with his 
mouth veiled in dense shadow. “Huh?” queried Coic. 

The sergeant straightened up with a jerk. “Hard 
of hearing, sonny?” he growled. 

“A little — that is — I mean no.” 

“And you,” grunted the sergeant, turning to 18- 
year-old Dewey Deer, of Shelton, a igs-pound full- 
back who has run the hundred yards in 10 4-5 seconds. 

“Yeaas sirr. I wannta enlizst,” replied Deer, in the 
peculiar nasal drawl of the deaf. 

“Are you deaf also,” he thundered at Oscar Sand- 
ers, 21, of Snohomish, commander of the school cadet 
corps, who will enter Gallaudet College next fall. 

“I am twintie-wunn,” answered Sanders, misguess- 
ing the question in the dim light. 

“You guys git,” blazed the outraged sergeant; and 
they got. 

“It is an outrage,” declared Sanders, later. ‘“Your 
country needs }'ou,’ stares at us from every billboard, 
and dammit, if my country needs me, why don’t she 
take me.” 

Superintendent T. P. Clarke of the state school re- 
fused to puni.sh the runaways when he heard the story. 

The young patriots are ; Oscar Sanders, 21 ; Bryan 
Wilson, 20: Frank Kelly, 20; Jack Seipp, 19; Andrew 
Genner, 19; Carl Gillis, 19; Edwin Johnson, 19; 
Ernest Gallaher, 19: Howard Woods, 19; Charles 
Franzen, 19; Dewey Deer, 18; Bert Bernier, 18; 
Everett Ellenwood, 18, and Peter Coic, 17 — who gave 
his age as 18. — Vancouver Columbian, April ii, 1917. 


True piety hath in it nothing weak, nothing sad, 
nothing con,strained. It enlarges the heart ; it is 
simple, free, and attractive. — Fenelon. 


Spite of Lavater, faces are oftentimes great lies. 
They are the paper money of society, for which, 
on demand, there frequently proves to be no gold 
in the human coffer. — F. G. Trafford. 


He, the Holiest among the mighty, and the Mighti- 
est among the holy, has lifted with His pierced hands 
empires off their hinges, has turned the stream of 
centuries out of its channel, and still governs the 
ages. — Richter. 



Photo, by A. L. Pack, 

Mrs. F. A. Simonson, A Well-known 
Deaf Lady of New York City 



MR. AND MRS. A. J, SACKVILLE, WEST OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The Marriage took place on the rSth of last June. The 
bride’s Maiden name was Miss Vivian Crites 


..■'i 
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Grading of Pupils for Month of April 

L — Lessons C — Conduct 


THIRD ADVANCED 

(ME'Ragna) L. C. 

Vito Dondiego 90 91 

Roy Hapward 87 99 

Louis Otten ^ 95 

Ruth Ramshaw. 84 91 

Alfred Shaw. 89 100 

George Htntimel ...'86 99 

SECOND ADVANCED 
(Mr, Sharp) 

Anna Campbell 93 92 

Marion BSusflian 93 93 

Margaret Jackson 93 99 

Lorraine Pease 87 99 

Esther Woelper 87 93 

Robert Van Sickle 98 92 

THIRD INTERMEDIATE 
(Mr. Ragna) 

James Davison [95 100 

William Felts .'■.- ■ 88 88 

Randall McClelland 91 98 

Marion Apgar 88 92 

Elias Scudder 85 99 

- SECOND INTERMEDIATE 
(Mr, Sharp) 

Anthony Gtonshuski j 85 90 

Jesse Gasterline 90 92 

Anna Klepper 88 90 

May Lotz ■ 97 96 

Frank Madsen 77 92 

Whltbn Morgan 62 85 

Margaret' Renton 90 95 

SECOND intermediate 
(M iss Wood) 

Arthur Greene 65 75 

Salvatore Maggio 92 85 

Katie McKeon 81 90 

Catherine Tierney 92 90 

Joseph Whalen 95 95 


I THIRD PRIMARY 


(Miss Cory) 

•Alice Clayton 88 98 

Henry Coene 75 98 

Joseph Frederickson 83 89 

Ruth Hanson 70 99 

Anna Hicks 60 99 

George Piasceski 92 too 

John Piasceski 87 99 

Arthur Rau 85 87 

Stephen Semancik 85 87 

Jesse Still 70 too 

William Tuma 95 89 

Gordon Vincent i 93 79 

THIRD PRIMARY 
(Miss Brian) 

Frank Boreale 83 89 

Tony Dondiego 98 90 

Stuart Davis 

Elizabeth Hardcastle 50 80 

Martha Iverson 81 98 

Edwin Londregan 95 90 

Peter MelOne 81 8 q 

Margaret 'McCloud 99 too 

Suzie Nosanow 87 90 

Theresa Pappers 80 90 

Michael R'obertiello 94 90 

Anatasia Schultz 78 90 

.\nnie Uhouse 90 99 

THIRD PRIMARY 
(Miss Cole) 

Dewey Davis 85 80 

Willie Dixon.. 95 95 

Mary Kane 95 too 

Anna Kadabo 70 85 

Thomas Kelly 75 80 

Mitro Krill 90 90 

Edward Matliiasen 75 90 

Edward Scheiber 75 80 

■Alice Sansouci 70 85 

Bertha Sallia 80 100 

Louis Wenzel 70 80 

Wanda Wojewucka 95 too 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE B 


(Miss Tilson) 

Patrick Agnew 98 90 

J. Irving Amerman 75 99 

Helen Bath 85 99 

Matilda Bilics 95 99 

Catherine Brigantie 95 99 

Edward Campbell 90 90 

Esther Forsman 98 99 

Pearla Harris 75 99 

Parker Jerrell 98 99 

Jose Pepe 95 90 

M, Viola Savercool 95 98 

Alary Shea 99 99 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE C 
(Miss Mackie) 

Samuel Brosniak 80 100 

Le Roy Buck 82 95 

Ernest De Laura 93 too 

Philip Hughes 82 95 

Irene Humphries | 89 90 

Loretta Quinlin 76 95 

Minnie Ruezinskj' 75 90 

Clara Scheiber 961100 

Mary Siegel 76I 80 

Tony Tafro 92] 100 

James Thompson 92I100 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE 
(Miss Wood) 


'W''alter Battersby 
Lillian Learning. 
Joseph Pingitore 
Edith Tussey . . . . 
Elton Williams. . 
Pearl Zoltock. . . 


89 92 
94 90 
92 89 

9.Sl 9,3 
90! 90 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE ORAL 

(Miss Hall) 

Anna Bussanich 70 72 

Albert Corello 

Alary De Luce 95 86 

John Gronkowski . . 95 70 

Mathew Gronkowski ‘ 98 78 

Margaret Kluin 98 78 

Ernest Leske _. 98 80 

Stanley Lunewski 98 70 

Alichael Morello ^ 70 

Viola Ringled., 60 90 

Clementine Teuber 80 88 

Annie Steiner 80 90 


SECOND PRIMARY 
.(MissCraver 

Emma Allen 

.Antonio Capasso 

Agnes Cornelius 

Ida Del aura 

Theodore Giles 

Franklyn Johnson 

Pauline Karpowicz 

Julia AlcCarthy 

Sophia Mikalenes 

Charles Miller 

Theodore Nitschke 

Janina Tanajewski 


88 95 
92 95 
88 99 

88 99 
91 95 
87! 99 
80] 97 
87 95 

89 85 
92I 90 


6o| 95 
9.3 1 99 


FIRST PRIMARY 
(Aliss Hales) 

Raffael Apicelli 

Josephine Buzynski 

Maria Cassamasa 

Hazell Carrigan 

.Alfred Corby 

James Donnelly 

Henry Koehler 

Theresa Leitner 

Charles McBride 

Grace Rau 

Olga Samovitch 

Emma Stager 

•Angie Wright 

Philip Melita 


65! 80 
90! 90 
85! 85 
75 1 75 
851 75 
85 1 80 
70 1 85 


85 85 
95 90 
85 85 
90 95 
85 85 
80 80 


75 1 70 


FIRST PRIMARY 
(Aliss Ross) 

Otto Be.ver 

Sidney Budwisky 

Raphael Cannizzaro 

Steven Corello 

Irving Hoberman 

Frank King 

Francis Schmitt 

John Schmitt 

Elizabeth Jones 

•Alice Lynch 

Nunzie Aligliorino 

.Anna Palloy 

Clara Wallace 


75 1 62 
94I 90 
95 1 87 
9oi 87 
96! 95 

92 90 
88 87 
94 87 

96 97 

93 95 
85 75 
90 87 
75l 85 


FIRST PRIMARY B 
(Miss Davis) 

Annie .Adamek ..J 80 82 

Albert' Gamberlengo i ' 78 85 

'Ahdro''Danko 85 86 

William Gaskill 86 82 


Elizabeth Lansche 80 80 

Feigi Mandzink 84 88 

Dominic Papoianni 82 75 

Andrew Sabol 90 85 

John Shimanski 88 86 

Ernest Varadi 85 85 

Pasquala Pizzulo 95 80 

Gertrude Hammer 80 80 

Bertha Szymanski 83 85 

FIRST PRIMARY C 
(Mrs. Porter) 

Mary Keeley 47 70 

Marj' Yurciic 8 g 100 

Selia Southard 79 89 

Regfina Cywinski 94 100 

Florence Oberg 75 

Sophie Wi.snewska 95 100 

Joseph Van Wageninge 84 95 

Michael Uhrin 95 100 

Harold Thomas 94 95 

Andrew Heck., 78 too 

Andrew lodice 69 100 

William Perrine 

Washington Pemazzo 55 100 

Herbert Moretti 40 100 

'Stanislaus Rosiejka 70 85 

Alton Stiles ■ 64 50 

Orville Carr 25 78 

Emil Ruegg 96 too 


KINDERGARTEN 
(Miss Fitts) 

Marjorie Brittan 70 70 

Dolly Carrigan 81 80 

Alma Clatts 87 80 

Alice Doyle 85 80 

Eleanor Dwyer 78 85 

Eleanor Frost 77 75 

Marion Gronkowski 72 70 

Francesco Mazzaro 84 75 

Singne Nordberg 73 80 

Margaret Ognibene 85 80 

Douglas Richards 72 71 

Marcel Szczykalski 87 80 

Carmelo Terrazzino 85 80 

Russell Farr 75 80 

Charlie Smith 75 [ 75 

Helen AIcMickle 8o| 85 

Esther Decker 75] 75 


COOKING CLASS 
(Miss Koehler) 

Katherine Brigantie 

Ruth Ramshaw 

Lillian Learning 

Marion .Apgar 

Margaret Renton 

Alarion Bausman 

Esther Forsman 

Alargaret Jackson 

Pearla Harris 

\'iola Savercool 

Mary Shea 

Esther Woelper 

Irene Humphries 

Loretta Quinlan 

Minnie Ruezinski 

Clara Schieber 

Mary Siegel 

Helen Bath 

Alatilda Bilics 

Jessie Casterline 

Anna Klepper 

Alay I..otz 

Anna Bussanick 

Mary DeLuce 

Margaret Kluin 

.Annie Steiner 

Clementine Teuber 

Viola Ringled 

Katherine McKeon 

Catherine Tierney 

Pearla Zoltock 

Edith Tussey.,... 


, loolioo 
. 89 91 
. 84 86 

• 95 90 
.- 80 90 

• 85 90 

< 89 95 
. 90 92 
.> 85 

. 9o| 90 

• 95 
. 84 90 
. 80 80 
. 95 100 

• 90 98 
. 98 98 
■ 95 98 

• 95 95 
. 76 75 

• 72 75 

. I 90 88 


65 90 
75 85 
50 go 
96 too 
96 100 
90 95 
98 100 


SHOEMAKING CLASS 
( Air. Throckmorton) 

Elias Scudder 

George Piasceski 

Elton Williams 

.Anthojiy Gronshuski 

Joseph Peoe 

Thomas Kelly ,. 

.Arthur Rau 

Jesse Still 

Dew’ey Davis 

Willie Dixon 

John Piasceski. , ...... 

Matthew Gronkowski 

Michael Morello 


961100 
961100 
to] 91 
83 i 93 
76! 90 
74 92 
70! 84 

89I 97 
72 91 
91 1 95 
^1 70 

85 1 90 
621 71 
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PRINTING AND ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 


Frank Hoppaugh. 
Fred Ciampaglia. . . 

Alfred Shaw 

Vito Dondiego 

Roy Hapward 

Randall McClelland 

William Felts 

Benton Sperling... 

Parker Jerrell 

Robert VanSickle . . 
James Davison ..... 
George Hummel. . . 
Salvatore Maggio . , 

Joseph Whalen 

Samuel Brosniak . . . 
Joseph Pingitore... 

Mitro Krill 

Patrick Agnew. . . . 
Stanley Lunewski.. 
John Gronkowski. . . . 


(Mr. Porter) 


96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

92 

92 

90 

90 

80 

65 

70 

60 

60 

65 

55 

55 

70 


100 

100 

100 

too 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

85 

85 

80 

75 


WOODWORKING CLASSES 
(Mr. Butterweck) 


Lorraine Pease 

Frank Madsen 

Walter Battersby 

John Ammerman 

Louis Otten 

Philip Hughes 

Edward Campbell 

LeRoy Buck 

Louis Wenzel 

Joseph Frederickson 

William Tuma 

Edward Mathiasen 

Edward Scheiber 

Gordon Vincent 

Stephen Semancik 

James Thompson 

Ernest DeLaura 

Ernest Leske 

Antonio Tafro 

Henry Coene 

DRESSMAKING CLASS 
(Miss Bilbee and Mrs. Markley) 

Marion Bailsman 

Lillian Learning 

Esther Woelper 

Alice Clayton 

Wanda Wojewucka 

Edith Tussey 

Esther Forsman 

Viola Savercool 

XIary Shea 

Bertha Sallia 

Katherine McKeon 

Catherine Tierney 

Loretta Quinlan 

Irene Humphries 

Mar>’ Siegel...., .‘ 

Minnie Ruezinski 

Clara Scheiber 

Ruth Hanson 

Mary Kane 

Anna Kodabo 

Alice Sansouci 

Anna Hicks 

' I r 


98 

98 

90 

92 

90 

98 

95 

98 

97 

98 

86 

85 

85 

90 

88 

90 

70 

75 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

90 

86 

88 

88 

90 

80 

90 

90 

90 

86 

90 

85 

90 

90 

90 

95 

100 

95 

100 

95 

100 

85 

100 

95 

100 

95 

100 

80 

TOO 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

85 

100 

80 

100 

69 


69' 


65! 


65 


65 



50 

40| 

.50' 


to\ 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

A Postponed convention w'ill be held in Newark, 
N. J., Xlay 30th (Deoration Day), in Trinity 
Parish Hall on Rector St., just north of the 
church. The church is in Military Park. Con- 
vention opens at 10:00 A.M. All welcome. Come 
and have a good time. 

R. C. STEPHENSON, 
President, and Acting Secretary. 


The real security of Christianity is to be found in 
its benevolent morality, in its exquisite, adaptation 
to the human heart, in the facility with which its 
scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of every 
human intellect, in the consolation which it bears 
to every house of mourning, in the light with which 
it brightens the great mysteiy of the grave. 

— Macaulay. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman 
John Black Mrs. M. Glynn 

W. Atkinson Charles Cascella 


Bulletin No. 19 

Columbus Lodge No. 120 F. and A. M $10.00 

Mr. John P. Walker 5.00 

A Friend 5.00 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson.... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer .' 2.00 

*Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt... 2.00 

Mr. David Simmons 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson i.oo 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman i.oo 

Mr. Anthony Capelli i.oo 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin i.oo 

Mr. B. H. Sharp i.oo 

Miss Mary R. Wood i.oo 

Mr. George F. Morris i.oo 

Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton i.oo 

Mr. W. W. Beadell i.oo 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick i.oo 

Mr. Miles Sweeney i.oo 

Mr. Peter W. Pace i.oo 

James Carrigan i.oo 

Mrs. Lewondorka i.oo 

Mrs. Mendres i.oo 

Adolph Kronkenberger i.oo 

Wallace Cook i.oo 

*Mrs. Grace Worcester 1.00 

Mr. A. Steiner I.OO 

Miss Mary Somers i.oo 

Dr. Elmer Barwis 1.00 

Miss Rosa Schmidt i.oo 

Miss Ethel Collins 50 

Mr. Albert Titus 50 

Mr. Charles Jones 50 

Miss Catherine Smith 50 

Mr. F. W. Meiken 50 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shaw 50 

Mr. William H. Reyman 25 

Thomas Kelly 25 

Through Mildred Henemier 2.35 

Through Peter Brede 12.50 

Through Arthur R. Smith 2.40 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn 6.00 

Through George Bedford 1.60 

Through Charles Cascella 9.00 

(A^ot yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Through John M. Black 9.70 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Through William Atkinson 9.00 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 
Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn, $7.00 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

C. J. Dixon 50 

J. L. Hayes 50 

John H. Goor 50 

R. C. Hanet 25 

Ca.sh 25 

Cash 05 

Howell O. Young 15 

William F. Long 25 

H. Hatowsky 25 

V. E. Pachette 10 

Mr. Ehues 05 

C. Weimuth 10 

A. E. Poline 10 

E. B. Earnest 10 

V. Anderson 25 

B. Metzner 25 

R. Fischel 10 

Frank Winters 25 

Chas. Sanford 25 

Peter F. Reddington .25 

A. J. McLaren...- 10 

Miss E. Brewer 15 

H. Holmes 25 

John A. Luke 25 

H. Hannenman 20 

Chas. E. Parliceke 10 

James E. McKenna lO 

W. B. Taylor 25 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Gilbert 50 

Mr. William Meisinger 25 

Mrs. G. Schielafter 25 

Herbert C. Liebert, Jr 25 

C. W. Fetscher 25 


Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse. — Swift. 


His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man !” 

— Shakespeare. 


Total to date $120.55 

♦Pledges 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 

Up to date the following bids have been received: 

I. Mr. Jacques Alexander, Life-size Pastel Portrait, 
I12500 


2. Mr. Albert V, Ballin, Life-size Pastel Portrait. 

for only what the materials cost him. 

3. Mr. A. L. Pach, Life-size Portrait, $50.00. 

Mr. Pach suggests the creating of a Jenkins’s 
Memorial Prize Fund for the benefit of the 
pupils of the New Jersey School. 

4. Mr. Elmer Hannan, i8"x25" bronze tablet with 

portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount 
of letterings to record his praiseworthy deeds, 
$185.00 

Other artists are invited to bid. Ideas and sug- 
gestions will be gladly received by the undersigned. 

George S. Porter, 
Custodian. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 


THE DEAF CAN NOW TALK IN THE 
DARK 

An invention that makes it possible for deaf-mutes- 
to talk (or quarrel) right on after the lights are out 
has been placed on the market. It consists of tiny 
electric light blubs fitted into small rings which fit 
over the fingers of the deaf-mute and enables him to 
talk in the dark, notes the Popular Science Monthly 
for January. A small battery fits across the palm 
of the hand and is operated by means of a push- 
button switch convenient to the thumb. The con- 
nections extending from the finger-ring to the battery 
are flexible so that the rings may bend easily to con- 
ceal the lights not in use and to reveal them as 
desired. — Excange. 


The mind that is cheerful in its present state, will 
be averse to all solicitude as to the future, and will 
meet the bitter occurrences of life with a placid smile. 

— Horace. 


The Loan of Democracy 

$2,000,000,000 

United States Government 
3^4 per cent “Liberty Loan” 

Dated June 15, 1917 

Interest payable: June 15 and December 15 

Denominations of 
$50, $100, $500, and $1000 

These Bonds are tax exempt and are convert- 
ible into any future loan if issued during the 
present war at a higher rate. 

.\11 applicants must be made by June 15. Pay- 
ments may be made as follows: 2 per cent on 
applicantion; 18 per cent June 28; 20 per cent 
July 30; 30 per cent August 15 and 30 per cent on 
August 30. Accrued interest will be payable with 
the final payment. 

You, the Deaf of America, cannot serve your 
country by dedicating your lives to the task of 
making the world safe for Democracy as against 
Autocracy and Depotism, but you can show your 
patriotism by dedicating your fortunes to the 
cause for which our soldiers and sailors are fight- 
ing. Your country needs your money to carry 
on successful w'arfare. 

Do your duty by subscribing yourself and by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

I am acting in behalf of the banking house of 
Mess. Lee, Higginson and Company of Boston, 
New York and Chicago to attend to the details 
of the War Loan, to answer enquiries and to re- 
ceive subscriptions. 

Please apply for descriptive circulars and sub- 
scription blanks to 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 

18 West 107th Street, 

New York. 

(A member of the National Assodation of 
the Deaf) 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Intereeting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual iubscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

tbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 
ARE YOU 

WITH THIS STORE? 

Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you’re 
a stranger, she’ll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 
how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 
treatment, as to service, 
courtesy. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 



Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating** 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


ORIGIN OF THE GAME OF FOOTBALL 

All nations have played football. The ancients 
inflated a blatter, or follis, and kicked it about In 
Greece there was the episkuros, a game played in 
much the same way as with us, only by a larger 
number of persons. Then the Romans played a game 
called harpastum with both hands and feet, which 
shows that even then carrying the ball was per- 
mitted. Here were the foundations of “soccer" and 
Rugby. 

In the Philipines and Polynesia it is played with 
a light ball made of thin, split fiber of bamboo, in- 
geniously interlaced. The Esicimos play it with a 
ball made of strips of leather. Tfie Maoris of New 
Zealand and the Faroe Islanders have a game of 
native football. East and west, north and south, we 
find football of one kind or -another. 

There can be little doubt that it was passed on 
to Great Britain by the Romans from harpastum, 
where they strove by a “conquering cast” to throw 
the follis into each other’s goal. Centuries before 
cricket was born in the south of England, football 
was common in the north. Tradition has it that one 
of the early footballs was the skull of a Danish in- 
' vader kicked about on the Roodee at Chester on 
' Shrove Tuesday just before Lent — Outing. 


! From first to last Jesus is the same; always the 
I same, majestic and simple, infinitely severe and in- 
I finitely gentle . — Napoleon I. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR ITl 

'Spltplicta 

Circulates where all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher. JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. i6oth St., New York City, 


PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a lifc-Iong 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

lb 

8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


i r > 

^ OUR READY TO 
^iVVEAR SUITS 

-are exactly what young men desire . Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
‘ serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

at S10.00. $15.00 and $20.00 

' ' Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 

B. r. G U N S O N 

Clothier atib Haberdasher 

^ I2 I East State Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 

d 

k — J 


THk: NEW JERSEY 

$ Stale J 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

J TRENTON, N. J. 



^4 


•y 


J 

J 

J 

J 

J 

i 

J 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the fac- 
ulties of mind and how so to present 
that matter as to conform to the law 
of mental development. 

The cost per year for boarders, in- 
cluding board, washing, tuition, books, 
etc., is from $164 to $184. 



It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, busi- 
ness or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 
boratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost of day pupils is from $28 
to $64 per year, according tc grade, 
and $224 to $244 for boarders. 



The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sloping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

] M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Edcak H. Sturtevant 

John P. Murray John C. VanDvke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Svnnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Rohert L. Cox 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A. 


Principal 


WALTER M. KILPATRICK, B.PE, 
Superintendent 
WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 

EMILY B. BURK, 
Book-keeper 

FANNIE E. KIBBE, 

Director of Domestic Instruction 
ROBERT E, CONLEY 
Supervisor of Boys 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 
Military Instruction and Supervisor 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 
MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 
Supervisor of Girls 

MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Oculist 

MILES L. WAGNER, D.D.S., 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 
Nurse 

CHARLES McLAUGHLIN, 
Engineer 


Officers of the Board 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT GRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Melvin .\. Rice. .. 
John'C. VanDyke. 
Calvin N. Kendall 
Edward I. Edwards 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


IRENE FITTS 


GLADYS cole 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
EDWARD E. RAGNA, B.S 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
MILDRED A. ROSS 


TERMS OF ADMISSION g 

T he New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- S 
lished by act approv'ed March 31st, 1882, offers ^ 
its advantages on the following conditions : S 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not ^ 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one ye^s ^ 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- g 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded, g 
The person making application for the admission of g 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, g 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- g 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be g 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or g 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder g 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the g 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate g 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- g 
cates are printed on the .same sheet with the forms of g 
application, and are accompanied by full directions g 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and g 
any desired information in regard to the school may p 
be obtained by writing to the following address, ^ 

WALTER M. KILPATRICK, Superintendent, ^ 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. g 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 


. . Printing and Engraving 

.Woodworking 

Shoemaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Millinery and Embroidery 
. .Tailoring and Repairing 


p Cieorge S. Porter 

S Russell S. Butterweek. 

Stl 

Charles Throckmorton 

S Bertha Bilbee 

p Kathtyn Whelan 

^ Miriam M. Stevenson. 
Mra Catherine Smyth 


SUBSCRIBE for at SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Yea, 


P A C H 

Photographer 





The I Martin C* Ribsam 

Crossley Machine Company 


(incorporated) 

manufacturers of 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


TRINITY BUII-OINQ 
SUITE ZJZZ-ZIZ3 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


wftnan*^ 

^ 3o»//A Broad 

TJ?# iafatr'ir 

Tr aa toa, ^ 


DO YOU KNOW I 

HOTTEL 

I 

Sells the best $t- 50 and $s.oo Derby in \ 
the city, also a full line of Ane Hats \ 
College Caps, &c. 

3.S East State St., Trenton, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY 

Risiory and Sencalogv 

A SPECIALTY i 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 


Self -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


TRAVEU’S ROOK STORE! The Capital Stationery 


108 S. BROAD ST, 


15 N. Warren St. 


BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 

Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

I Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 

I STOH’S IZT ' 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Mgr SPORTING GOODS & eA¥ES 
^ OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Compliments ok 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

, Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phoo* t47 

I TRENTON, N. J. 

I WM. CONVERY A SONS 

IS9 Pfortli Hroad St., 

I and see the largest line of Furniture and 
I Carpets in this city. 





